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MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


“ TIow sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold’ st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act V. Se. 1. 
For anything I know to the contrary, Pyt! 
goras was the first who advanced this doctrine of 
the music of the spheres ; and Fenton, in his ob- 
servations appended to Tonson’s edition of Waller's 
vems (page xcii. Lond. 1730), supposes him to 
have grounded his belief on the words of Job 
literally understood: “ When the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
I shall have to refer to 
more than once; but his “ Christmas 
is here quite to my purpose : 
XI. 
“ Such music (as "tis said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balane’d world on hinges hung, 
And east the dark foundations decp, 
And bid the welt’ring waves their oozy channel keep 
XIII. 
“ Ring out ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human cars, 
(If ye have pow’r to touch our senses so ;) 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the base of Heaven's deep organ blow ; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th’ angelic symphony.” 
Milton speaks also of the “mystical dance” of 
the spheres, and further adds : 
* And in their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones, that God's own car 
Listens delighted.”— Par. Lost, lib. v. 620. 


Milton 
Hymn” 
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I remember also a passage in Buchanan : 


* Quid solem loquar aut lunam? quid ewtera ceeli 
Sidera, que peragunt non quo tramite cursum, 
Inque chori ludunt speciem, et nunc lumine juncto 
Mutua conspirant, spatiis nune dissita longis, 
Queque suum servant diversa lege tenorem ?” 

De Sphera, lib. i. p. 420. 
Amsteledami, 1687, 12mo. 
Cowley also si : 
»y also sings : 

* Quales (crediderim) divum edidit auribus olim 
Concentus mundi sacer, et dulcissimus ordo, 

Cum lites elementorum Natura diremit, 
Disposuitque modis divinitus omnia justis.” 
Plantarum, lib. vy. page 306. Lond, 1688, 8vo. 


And though in the notes to his Pindaric “ Ode 
on the Resurrection” he seems to think such 
Pythagorean ideas as more befitting poetry than 
sound philosophy, I must adduce a very quaint 
passage from his Davideis likewise : 


*« Th’ ungovern’d parts no correspondence knew, 
An artless war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought 
By the Eternal Mind's poetique thought : 
Water and Air he for the Tenor chose, 
Earth made the Base, the Treble Flame arose, 
To th’ active Moon a quick brisk stroke he gave, 
To Saturn's string a touch more soft and grave. 
The motions strait, and round, and swift, and slow, 
And short and long, were mixt and woven so, 
Did in such artful Figures smoothly fall, 
As made this decent measur’d Dance of all. 
And this is Musick.”"—Lib. i. p. 13. 1668, folio. 


In the notes to Grey’s edition of Hudibras there 
is some learning collected in a short compass, and 
some references are given on the subject. ‘The 
reason assigned by Butler for our not hearing the 
music of the spheres is this : 

“ Her voice, the music of the spheres, 
So loud, it deafens mortals’ ears ; 
As wise philosophers have thought, 
And that's the cause we hear it not.” 
Part 11. cantoi. 1.617. vol. i. pp. 316-7. 
Dublin, 1744. 


Shakspeare, as already quoted, has assigned a 
different reason; and Milton closely follows Lim 
in the “ Arcades.” 


** After the heavenly tune, which none can heat 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear.” 


Indeed Milton had written an academic exercise 
at Cambridge, “ De Concentu Sphrorum,” in 
which he explains the theory of Plato. ‘Thomas 
Warton gives much additional information in his 
notes upon the “ Arcades,” and illustrates Milton 
by himself: he gave some further description of 
this music, Par. Lost, lib. vii. 558. And as 
Beaumont’s Psyche is less known, I may as well 
extract a passage from it : 


294. 
« With that the musick of the spheres burst out, 
Pouring a deluge of soul-ravishing layes ; 
With which a while tho’ David's fingers fought, 
His mortal strings so high he could not raise; 
* My harp must yield,’ he ery'd, * but yet my heart 
Shall in your loftiest accents bear her part.’ 
295. 
“ Indved those airs are so refin'd, that none 
But purest hearts’ spiritual strings can be 
Stretel’d to their chords’ full compass ; this alone 
‘That consort is, to which the melody 
You with the name of musick honour here 
Is ouly learned gratings of the ear.” 
; Page 241; Cambridge, 1702, folio. 


I have one quotation more to make, but it must 
be a long one, as it seems to contain almost all that 
can be said upon the subject. It is from Bishop 


| Martin Fotherby, and includes the opinions of the 


more ancient writers, as well as of Bede, St. An- 
selm, Boethius, and Du Bartas. It is strange to 
find such an argument pressed into the controversy 
with atheists: but the whole chapter is worth 
reading. He says: 

“ And therefore, divers of them, as they ascribe a 
rythmical motion unto the starres; so doe they an 
harmonicall unto the heavens; ymagining that their 


| moving produceth the melodie of an excellent sweete 


| 


tune. So that they make the starres to be dancers, 
and the heavens to be musitians. An opinion which 
of old hath hung in the heads, and troubled the braines 
of many learned men: yea, and that not onely among 
the heathen philosophers, but also even among our 
Christian divines. ‘The first author and inventor of 
which conceited imagination was the philosopher 
Pythagoras. Who broched his opinion with such 
felicitie and happinesse, that he wonne unto his part 
divers of the most ancient and best learned philosophers, 
as Plutarch reporteth. Plato, whose Jearning Tulle 
so much adinireth, that hee calleth him The God of al 
Philosophers, Deum Philosophorum, he affirmeth of the 
heavens, that every one of them hath sitting upon it « 
sweet-singing syren, caro.ing out a most pleasant and 
melodious song, agreeing with the motion of her owa 
peculiar heaven, Which syren, though it sing of itselfe 
but one single part, yet all of them toge:her, being 
eight in number (for so many heavens were onely held 
by the ancients) doe make an excellent song, consisting 
of eight parts: wherein they still modulate their songs, 
agreeable unto the motions of the eight celestul 
spheres, — Arist., 1. ii. De Calo, c. ix. to. i. p. 588; 
Cic., |. iii. De Nat. Deor., p. 229.; Plut., L De Musica, 
to, ii, p. 707.; Cic., Lit, De Nat. Deor., p- 205.5 
Plato, 1. x. De Rep., p. 670. Which opinion of 
Platoes is not only allowed by Macrobius (lib. ™ 
De Sum. Scip., ¢. iii. p. 90.), but he also affirmeth of 
this syren’s song, that it is a psalme composed in the 
praise of God. Yea, and he proveth bis assertion out 
of the very name of a syren: which signifieth (as be 
saith) as much as Deo cunens, A singer unto God. But 
Maximus Tyrius (Serm. xxi. p. 256.) he affirmeth of 


| the heavens, that (without any such helpe of. these 
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celestial syrens) they make a most sweete harmonie, 
even by their proper motions, wherein they doe omnes 
symmetria numeros implere ; contrariog; nisu, divinum 
sonum perficere: They by their contrary moving doe fil 
ap a! the parts of a most divine and heavenly song. 
Which hee affirmeth to be most pleasant unto the 
eares of God, though it cannot be heard by the eares 
ofmen. Yea, and the sages of the Greekes (Lucian, 
lib. De Astrologia, p. 166. B.) insinuate also as much, 
by placing of Orpheus his harpe in heaven: implying, 
in the seaven strings of his well turned harpe, that 
sweete tune and harmonie which is made in heaven by 
the divers motions of the seaven planets, as Lucian 
interprets it. Unto which his opinion there may seeme 
to be a kinde of allusion in the Booke of Job, as the 
text in the vulgar translation is rendered ( xxxviii. 37.): 
Concentum cali quis dormire faciet? Who shall make 
the harmony of the heacens to s eepe? For so, likewise, 
the divines of Doway translate it.” — Atheomastiz, 
pp. $15, 316: London, 1622, fol. 


The lovers of Milton will be reminded of the 
* celestial Syrens’ harmony, 
That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres.” 
Arcades, 63. 
Or of 
“ That undisturbed song of pure concent 
Aye sung before the saphire-colour'd throne, 
To him that sits thereon.” 
At a Solemn Music, v. 6. 
But I have already referred to Warton for illustra- 
tions ; and the readers of old English poetry will 
be familiar with many other allusions to the music 
of the spheres. Rr. 
Warmington. 





ORIGIN OF VARIOUS BOOKS. 


The incidents and thoughts which have induced 
various authors to commence their works are, in 
many cases, somewhat interesting, and I think a 
Note on this subject may be well adapted for 
“N.& Q.” And if I may be allowed to throw 
out a suggestion, I would say that it would be far 
from useless if correspondents were to embody in 
a note what they might know of the immediate 
motives and circumstances which may have in- 
duced various authors to write certain works. 

Thus, Milton’s Comus was suggested by the 
circumstance of Lady Egerton losing herself in a 
wood. ‘The origin of Paradise Lost has been as- 
scribed by one to the poet having read Andreini’s 
drama of L’ Adamo Sacra Representatione, Milan, 
1633; by another, to his perusal of Theramo’s 
Das Buch Belial, §c., 1472. Dunster says that 
the prima stamina of Paradise Lost is to be found 
in Sylvester's translation of Du Bartas’s Divine 
Weekes and Workes. It is said that Milton him- 
self owned that he owed much of his work to 
Phineas Fletcher's Locusts or Appolyonists. Pa- 
radise Regained is attributable to the poet having 


been asked by Elwood the Quaker, what he could 
say on the subject. Gower'’s Confessio Amantis 
was written at the command of Richard II., who, 
meeting Gower rowing on the Thames, invited 
him into the royal barge, and after much con- 
versation, requested him to “buok some new 
thing.” Chaucer, it is generally agreed, intended, 
in his Canterbury Tales, to imitate the Decameron 
of Boccaccio. When Cowper was forty-five he was 
induced by Mrs. Unwin to write a poem, that 
lady giving him for a subject The Progress of 
Error. ‘The author of The Castle of Otranto says 
in a letter, now in the British Museum, that it was 
suggested to him by a dream, in which he thought 
himself in an ancient castle, and that he saw a gi- 
gantic hand in armour on the uppermost banister 
of the great staircase. Defoe is supposed to have 


| obtained his idea of Robinson Crusoe by reading 


Captain Rogers’ Account of Alexander Selkirk in 
Juan Fernandez. Dr. Beddoes’ Alexander's Ex- 
pedition down the Hydaspes and the Indus to the 
Ocean originated in a conversation in which it 
was contended that Darwin could not be imitated. 
Dr. Beddoes, some time afterwards, produced the 
MS. of the above poem as Darwin’s, and com- 
pletely succeeded in the deception. Unicorn. 





MONUMENTAL BRASSES ABROAD. 


A list of all the brasses existing on the continent 
has long been a great desideratum to the archwo- 
logist : if you will devote some little space in your 
columns to notices of any examples which may 
fall under the observation of your correspondents, 
Ihave no doubt but that a complete list might 
soon be formed; foreign brasses being compara- 
tively few in number. During a recent tour in 
France and Belgium, I added rubbings of the 
fullowing memorials to my own collection : 
France. Amiens Cathedral. 

Bishop John Avantage, 14... 
Belgium; Ghent. St. Bavon. 
~Franchoys Van Wychhuus, 1599 (with the 
arms of the family connexions coloured). 
Belgium; Bruges. St. Sauveur. 
Mazistr. Bernardinus de Curia, and others, 
1517. 
Bruges ; St. Jacques. 
Sir Francisco de Lapuebla, and Marie his 
lady, 1577. 
An angel with a coloured shield. 
Kateline fa. Colaert and brother, 1466. 
Katheline and Barbeie Foelandts, 1515. 
Anthonine fa. Cornelis Willebaert, and genea- 
logical inscription, 1522, 1601. 

Besides these there are other brasses, I believe, 
in Bruges; at the churches of Notre Dame, 
St. Giles, and St. Donatus: in addition to others 
(of which I have no note) at St. Sauveur and 
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St. Jacques. At Constance is a brass to Robert 
Hallum, Bishop of Sarum, of English workman- 
ship, 1416 (see Archeologia, vol. xxx.) 


Schomberg House. —The centre part, which 
is stated to have been fitted up by Astley, was 


| subsequently occupied by a celebrated empyric, 


At Meissen and Aix-la-Chapelle are others, of | 


which I shall be glad to learn the names. The 


following list is taken from a German literary | 


gazette, containing a review by M. Kugler of the 
Rev. C. Boutell’s Mon. Brasses and Slabs : 


Altenburg, 1475. 
Bronweiler. An Abbot, fifteenth century. 
Cues. In Chapel of Hospital. Cardinal Cusanus. 
Lubeck. Cathedral. Two Bishops on one plate, 
1317-50. 

St. Mary. Beck, Mayor, 1521. 
Stralsund. St. Nicholas, 1357. 
Thom. Knight and Lady, fourteenth century. 


This list was sent me by a friend, who omitted 





derived it. Other brasses worthy of note are: 


Sweden. Upsala Cathedral. St. Henry in epi- 
scopal vestments, with a bishop kneeling at his 
feet. uy 
Gothorum, lib. i. (Stockholm, 1710). 

Seville. Don Perafau de Ribera, 1517. 

Funchal. Madeira. 

Doubtless, your correspondent who dates from 
Bruges will kindly complete the list for that in- 
teresting city. And I hope, ere long, that all the 
existing memorials may be duly registered in your 
columns. Query, Who are commemorated by 
the brasses at Dublin and Glasgow? It is sup- 
posed that no others exist in Ireland and Scotland 
than these three, two of which are at the former 
place. W. Srarrow Simpson. 





NOTES ON OLD LONDON. 


The reading public are much indebted to 
Mr. Cunningham for his valuable and most 
entertaining Handbook for London, in which he 
has collected a multitude of records of persons 
and localities, which but for his diligence and 


perseverance must have been lost to posterity. | 


Nevertheless, some facts and incidents have 
escaped his inquiries, which an old inhabitant of 
this metropolis, during the latter end of the last 
and beginning of the present century, is able to 
supply ; and which may interest such as are still 
cotemporaries with the writer. If the following 
notices be found worthy of insertion in your pages, 
they may occasionally be succeeded by others of a 
similar nature. 


Pall Mall.— On the south side, a few doors 
from Marlborough House, is that which was occu- 
~~ by the bookseller Edwards, the Murray of 
ais day ; and where all the wits and notabilities of | 
that period used to assemble, to discuss literature | 
and the arts. 


Engraved in Perings-kiold, Mon. Suio- | 


Dr. Graham, who there delivered his philoso. 
phical lectures, in which he introduced as the 
goddess of health a lady named Prescott. The 
doctor fitted up the attics of the house for his pri. 
vate residence, which could only be approached by 
a moveable staircase. It contained a bed-room, 
study, kitchen, and the usual appendages; ani 
here he withdrew when not inclined to be dis. 
turbed: the staircase being removed, prevented 
all access. The same house was subsequently 
occupied by R. Cosway, R.A. the fashionable 
miniature painter of his day ; and here his accom- 
plished wife, Maria Cosway, was accustomed to 
receive the taste and talent of the day, including 


, ; ? ; | the nobles of the land and the representatives of 
to state the name of the magazine from which he 


foreign powers; the young and gay Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George LV., being frequently 
among the visitors of her musical parties, which 
were rendered attractive by the combined talents 
of the best performers of the day. These were, 
Schroeter, Dussek, Clementi, ‘Tenducci, Marches, 
&c. Mrs. Cosway, who was herself an able artist, 
converted Dr. Graham's study into a painting 
room, from the large window of which she en- 
joyed the beautiful prospect of St. James's Park, 
Westminster Abbey, &c. ‘Ihe kitchen was con- 
verted into a green-house, filled with rare plants, 
and adorned with a fountain in the middle. This 
lady afterwards made a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the Virgin, at Loretto, in pursuance of a vow 
made that she would do so, if blessed with a living 
child. After she left England, Mr. Cosway re- 
moved to the western corner of Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street ; and two or three ycars after toa 


| house two doors higher, where he resided till the 


Gallery. 


time of his death, which took place suddenly 
while in a carriage with his friend Mrs. Udney. 

Towards the end of last century, the E. wing of 
Schomberg House was converted into fashionable 
millinery rooms by Dyde and Scribe, which are 
now occupied by their successors, Harding and Co. 

In a house nearly adjoining was the original 
establishment of Mr. Christie the auctioneer 
(father to the present Mr. C.), who was the orig 
nator of what may be termed the pufling system 
of auction; and who was remarkable for the 
elegance of language and manner, which far sur- 
passed that of his imitators in later times. 

Next door to the residence of the Duke of 
Buckingham was the Golden Bull, well known as 
a shop for all kinds of articles for ladies’ work. 

A tew doors still farther on was the residence 
of Mr. Angerstein, where was deposited the fine 
collection of pictures by the ancient masters, which 
after his death was purchased by government, 
and formed the nucleus of the present hae 
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Lamber?s Mews.—The name of Lambert was 
secidentally recalled to my memory this morning 
by seeing in Field's Memoirs of the Botanical 
Garden at Chelsea, 1820, that in 1732, he had | 
made an agreement, with the Apothecaries’ Society, | 
to build a green-house and two hot-houses at the 
gardens for 15501. 

Lambert and Phillips took a plot of ground in | 
May Fair, many years ago, upon a building lease ; 
some of the houses were in Queen Street, many in 
Clarges Street ; an intermediate strip of ground 
reached from Queen Street to Clarges Street, in 
which were Lambert's workshops: and this vacant | 
ground was long known by the name of “ Lam- | 
bert’s Mews,” and these words were painted upon 
the crown of the arch which forms the entrance | 
into the Mews from Queen Street. 

Possibly this was the only memorial of a man, | 
who in his day had covered many an acre of 
ground with brick and mortar; and there seems 
to be no reason why the appropriate name of 
Lambert should have been changed after his death | 
to “Lambeth,” which, as there placed, has no | 
meaning at all. ‘The change was probably made | 
by a superficial reasoner, who thought that Lam- | 
bert must be wrong, and Lambeth might be right. | 


S. M. | 


Brook Street. 





PROVERBS FROM FULLER. 


On glancing over the Collection of Proverbs by | 
Thomas Fuller, M.D., a number of them relate to 
persons and places all seemingly of English ex- | 
traction, and in many points not quite so edifying | 
to Scotch readers. ‘Take the following as ex- | 
amples, in connexion with whose spirit it may be | 
observed, that each appears to have had an origin 
m some particular incident, circumstance, or fact | 
which might now be curious as far as possible to | 
trace out; and such investigations might also elicit 
other glimpses, in reference to local and personal 
history of a past and present character, not alto- | 
gether uninteresting. In the collector's Preface | 
(London, 1732), he says : | 

“ All of us forget more than we remember, and there- 
fore it hath been my constant custom to note down and | 
record (a good rule still to be practised) whatever I 
thought of myself, or received from men or books, 
worth preserving.” 

And further : 

_“T picked up these sentences and sayings at several 
times, according as they casually occurred, and most of 
them so long ago that I cannot remember the parti- 
culars, and am now (by reason of great age and ill 
sight) utterly unable to review them,” &c. 

W hat this indefatigable collector, through in- 
ability, was prevented from “ reviewing” and elu- 


| 


cidating at the rather affecting close of a literary | 


| life, may yet to some extent be supplied in respect 


to— 
“A Burston horse and a Cambridge Master of Arts 
will give the way to nobody. 
As crooked as Crawley Brook. 
As hasty as Hopkins, that came to jail overnight, and 
was hanged the next morning. 
As lame as St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
As lazy as Ludlam’s dog, that leaned his head against 
the wall to bark. 
As long as Meg of Westminster. 
As mad as the baited bull at Stamford. 
As much as York excels foul Sutton. 
As true steel as Ripon spurs. 
As wise as Waltham’s calf, that ran nine miles to suck 
a bull. 
Among the people Scoggin’s a doctor. 
Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton. 
Carry coals to Newcastle. 
Canterbury’s the higher rack, but Winchester’s the 
better manger. 
Dine with Duke Humfrey. 
Ducks fare well in the Thames. 
God help the fool, quoth Pedley. 
Great doings at Gregory's; heat the oven twice for 
a custard, 
He came safe from the East Indies, and was drowned 
in the Thames. 
He cannot demand a flitch of bacon at Dunmow. 
He claws it as Clayton clawed the pudding, when he 
eat bag and all. 5 
He looks like the devil over Lincoln. 
He sailed into Cornwall without a bark. 
He sendeth to the East Indies for Kentish pippins. 
He that takes a wife at Shrewsbury must carry her to 
Staffurdshire, else she will drive him to Cumber- 
land, 
He travelled with Mandevile. 
He was born within the sound of Bow-bell. 
He’s like Garby, whose soul neither God nor the 
Devil would have. 
Hell and Chancery are always open. 
Hertfordshire kindness, 
Hope well and have well, quoth Hick well. 
It is a good knife; it was made at Dull-edge. 
It is as long a-coming as Cotswold barley. 
Like Banbury tinkers, that mend one hole and make 
three. 
Like Wood's dog; he will neither go to the church 
nor stay at home. 
Manners make a man, quoth Will of Wickham. 
My name is Twyford, 1 know nothing of the matter. 
Nay, stay, quoth Stringer, when his neck was in the 
halter. 
Neither in Kent nor Christendom. 
Pigs play on the organ at Hogs- Norton. 
Right, Roger, your sow’s good mutton, 
Shake a Leicestershire man by the collar, and you 
shall hear the beans rattle in his belly. 
She simpers like a Frumenty kettle. 
Slow and sure, like Pedley’s mare. 
Tenterden steeple was the cause of Goodwin's Sands. 
The Isle of Wight hath no monks, lawyers, or foxes, 
The vicar of Bray will be vicar of Bray still. 
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They agree like London clocks. 
Then I'll thatch Grooly- Pool with pancakes. 
*Tis height that makes Grantham steeple stand 
awry. 
What have I to do with Bradshaw’s windmill ? 
What! would he be greater than Sir Jobn ? 
When Dover and Calais meet. 
When the devil is dead, there is a widow for Hum- 
phrey. 
Who robs a Cambridge scholar robs twenty. 
Who so bold as blind Baynard ? 
You are in the highway to Needham. 
You will have as much courtesy at Billingsgate. 
Blessed is the eye 
That is between Severn and Wye. f 
By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 1 
You may know the Cornish men. f 
A knight of Cales, 
A gentleman of Wales, 
And a laird of the North country ; 
There's a yeoman of Kent, 
That with one year's rent, 
Will buy them all three.” 


Glasgow. 


MISPRINT IN PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Amongst the misprints which oceasionally creep 
into the various editions of our Prayer Book, I 
have noticed one which obtains very generally. 
It is found in Psalm xe. 12. 
verse reads: “O teach us to number our days,” 
&ec.; in others, “So teach us,” &c. I have col- 
lated a few copies of various editions taken at 
random from my book-shelves, and the result is as 
follows : 

“ O teach us."—8vo., Oxford, 1818; 8vo., London, 
1847; 8vo., London, 1850, 

The last edition is that with notes by Bishop 
Mant: in the margin of the verse we read, “So 
teach us,” Bib. Trans. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In some editions this | 


« So teach us." —16mo., London, 1809; 8vo., Cam- | 


bridge, 1818 (stereotype edit.) ; 24mo., Oxford, 1849; 
8vo., London, 1850; 24mo., London, 1852. 

It appears that the word “So” has been substi- 
tuted for “O,” from the Psalms in the authorised 
version of the Bible. 

I have seen an edition of the Prayer Book (in 
4to. I think, but unfortunately I have no note of 
it), in which a rubric, similar to that in the Prayer 
“ For all Sorts and Conditions of Men,” was intro- 
duced into that sentence of the “ Litany :” “ That 
it may please thee to preserve all that travel,” &c. 

All such deviations from the authoritative text 
of the sealed books should I think be noted, in 
order to be avoided in all future editions. The 
Book of Common Prayer, with Notes Legal and 
Historical, published by the Ecclesiastical History 
Society, contains the results of the laborious col- 
lation of (I think) eighteen various editions of the 
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Prayer Book; in addition to which, its text, a 
| strict reprint of the sealed books, will render it 
very valuable to any future editor of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The work at present extends 
only to the end of the office for the “ Baptism of 
such as are of riper years.” The third and cop. 
cluding volume is, I believe, in course of prepara- 
tion, W. Sparrow Suupsoy, B.A. 





Minor Notes. 
Remarkable Epitaph. — The following epitaph 


may be found on an old gravestone in the burying. 
ground of the parish church of Brighton: 


“In Memory of 


| Puase Hesse, 
who was born at Stepney 
| in the year 1713, 


She served for many years as a private 
Soldier in the 5th Regiment of foot 
in different parts of Europe, 
and in the year 1745 fought under 
| the command of the 
Duke of Cumberland 
at the battle of Fontenoy, where she received a 
bayonet wound in her arm. Her long life, which 
commenced in the time of Queen Anne, extended 
to the reign of George IV., by whose munificence 
she received comfort and support in her latter 
years, 
She died at Brighton, where she had 
long resided, Dec. 12th, 1821. 
Aged 108 years. 


I should feel obliged if some of your correspon- 
dents would furnish me with farther particulars 
respecting the history of this remarkable woman. 
I am anxious to collect, beyond what this epitaph 
will afford me, a few facts relative to her singular 
career. Ii. M. Beaxsr. 

North Brixton. 


Deferred Execution in Spain.—The following, 
which I extract from The Practical Working of 
the Church in Spain, by the Rev. Frederick Mey- 
rick, bears such a remarkable likeness to several 
anecdotes which have been much discussed in 
“N.& Q.,” that your readers who are unacquainted 
with the book from which it is copied may like to 
see it transferred to your pages : 

“ Murder is not thought much more of here 
(Malaga), than pocket picking in England. A young 
lad committed a murder, was taken immediately, and 
sent to gaol, where he was two years, and the affair 
passed from people's minds. Meantime the lad behaved 
so very well, that the Governor of the gaol gave him 
permission to go out every day to his family, and retum 
to the gaol at night. It was supposed that, bis youth 
being considered, he would soon be set at liberty. 
Meanwhile the friends of the murdered man were 
making up a purse, which they took to the chief 
authorities living at Grenada, and an order came down 
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for his execution the following morning. The governor 
was so shocked, that he could not see the boy, but 
threw up his office: the boy, on returning from his 
mother’s house in the evening, was taken to the con- 
demned cell, and garotted the next morning.”—P. 64. 

K. P. D. E. 


More Gold — Meaning of “ Nugget.”"—I have 
received by last mail a letter from George Town, 
Demerary, in which my friend says: 

“Gold has been discovered in a state of great purity 
in one of the tributaries tothe Cayenne, I have seen 
sixteen ounces in grains and nuggets.” 

Is Sir Walter Raleigh’s El Dorado to be at 
length discovered ? May I ask, whence comes the 
word nugget ? E. N. W. 

Southwark. 


Acrostic on the Napoleon Family. — The names 
of the male crowned heads of the extinct Napo- 
leon dynasty form a remarkable acrostic : 

N-apoleon, Emperor of the French. 
I-oseph, King of Spain. 
H-ieronymus, King of Westphalia. 
I-oachim, King of Naples. 

L-ouis, King of Holland. 


Crericus (D.) 


Literati.— The word which now confers honour, 
had at one time a very different signification. 
Among the Romans it was usual to affix some brand- 
ing or ignominious letter on the criminal, when 
the crime was infamous in its nature; and persons 
so branded were called inscripti, or stigmatici, or 
by a more equivocal term, literati. The same ex- 
pression is likewise adopted in stat. 4 Henry VIIL., 
which recites “that diverse persons lettered had 
been more bold to commit mischievous deeds,” &c. 

Crericus (D.) 


Names of Places (Vol. v., pp. 196. 375., &e.). — 
At the end of A Guide to Woburn Abbey, London, 


8vo., 1850, is a tuble of the “various ways of 


spelling Woburn, collected from letters and par- 
cels by the Postmaster.” It seems almost incre- 
dible, but yet it is the fact, that no less than two 
hundred and forty-four different modes of spelling, 
or rather misspelling, the simple word Woburn, are 
there recorded. It is worth noting that this place 
is always called Wooburn. The following are a 
few of the ingenious struggles of the unlearned in 


their endeavours to commit to paper the name of 


this delightful spot : 


“Houboun Hourbon Houbone Hawburn, 
Holbourn Hooben Noburn Owburn, 
Ooburn Uborn Whrbourn Woubon, 
Woabbern Wubawrn Wolarn Wosvwrin, 


WBun Whoobowen Wouboarene Wwoo Burn.” 
Sixty-one examples have I as the initial letter, 

and twenty-two have O. 
W. Srarrow Simpson, B.A. 


ueries. 
HERALDIC QUERIES. 


T should feel very much obliged to any of your 
heraldic readers who would be so kind as to 
supply the names of the families to whom the 
following arms and crests belong. 

1. Gu. a chev., ar. three pheons reversed. 
Crest, a pheon within a wreath of olive or laurel. 

2. Ar. on a fesse, az. three cinquefoils. Crest, 
a cornucopia. Motto, “ Impendo.” 

3. Ar. on a fesse, az. three pelicans vulning 
themselves on a canton... two ragged staves in 
saltire surmounted by a coronet. Crest, a ragged 
stave encircled by a coronet, 

4. Or on a fesse dancette, az. three ermine 
spots, in chief three crescents, all within a bordure 
engr, gu. Crest, a hand and arm erect, habited 
chequy and charged with a fesse dancette, in the 
hand acrescent. Motto, “Donec totum impleat 
orbem.” 

Az. a fesse dancette, or between three mart- 
lets, on a canton, gu. a lion pass. guard. . . [Page?] 

6. Per pale or, and gu. two lions ramp. atfrontée. 
Crest, a dove. Motto, “ Fide et fortitudine.” 

7. A foreign shield, a fesse chequy az. and gu., 
the upper portion of the shield tenne or sanguine 
in the base, ar. a fleur-de-lis. ... Crest, a cat's 
head erased, round its neck a collar, apparently 
chequy. 

8. Erm. on a bend, gu. three spread eagles. 
Crest, a spread eagle. Motto, “Par mer par 
terre.” 

9. Az. a chev. erm. between three martlets.... 
Crest, a cock. 

10. Gu. a cross or, between four birds (un- 
known). ... Quartering, 1. or on a bend, gu. 
three crosses pattée fitchée ; 2. ar. on a fesse, gu. 
three wolves’ heads; 3. ar. a cross patonce az. be- 
tween four spread eagles ....; 4. az. on a bend, 
or between six lozenges or fusils, three escallops 
.+.; 5. ar. on a bend sa. three annulets. ... Im- 
paling, sa. on a bend, ar. three cross crosslets. 
Motto, “ In alta tendo.” 

11. Or a griffin segreant. Crest, a demi-griffin. 
Motto, “ Esto quod esse videris.” 

12. Ar. a chev., gu. surmounted by another erm. 
between three slips of some shrub with } erries. 

13. ... achev. chequy . . . between three foxes’ 
heads erased. Crest, a fox'’s head erased. 

14. Az. on a chev. ar. between three bucks’ 
heads erased, four roses. Crest, a buck’s head 
erased, 

15. Gu. a lion ramp. ... double-queued within 
a bordure engr. or. Crest, a lion as in the arms. 
Motto, “ Vive ut vivas.” 

16. Az. achev. ar., in base a spur rowel pierced 
of the field. 

17. Or on a fesse engr. az. between three 


horses’ heads erased .. . as many fleurs-de-lis. ... 
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Crest, a goat's head couped charged with three TWO FULL MOONS IN JULY. 
pellets. | Perhaps many of your readers are aware tha 


18. Per fesse gu. and az., on the dexter side | some months ago a paragraph appeared in the 
tree, on the sinister alion ramp. Crest, a dragon's daily papers, stating that in the present year 
head holding in its mouth a hand. | occurred a remarkable instance of two fi 

B | ull moons 

“4 Crest, a a. segreant holding a flower and | in the same month, July; and that it was found, 

stalk, apparently a rose. | on referring to the Annual Register, that th 
I “ea a ae | g Buster, @ last 

20. Crest, a sea-lion’s head erased charged with | year on which the same occurrence took place 

rose. hich. i , 2 
. 21. Crest, between two antlers an eagle rising. | which, if my memory serves me correctly, was 

si. res , be re dg : an es tion’ 7 Ss 1765, was remarkable for the number of thunder. 

22. Crest, per fesse erm, and gu. a lions head | storms and extraordinary falls of rain that visited 
erased, dueally — lc. M “N this country as well as the Continent of Europe; 

23. A a eagle. Motto, “Nec ge- | implying a kind of prediction that we were to ex. 
a Fo me yl ee pect = hoe — ae amen — -” present 

24. Arms, az. three arrows. vnAt 18 ¥Y | year. I need hardly say how accurately the weather 
— name begins with a G does this coat be- | Quring the last month or so has verified this con- 
ong } ’ jecture. 

25. Arms, ar. a fret... quartering Middleton J On referring to Strype (Ann., vol. i. part i 

ee a — - 2 oo atte fey “ 
of Yorkshire, and a gu. a chevy. ar. be p. 404.: Oxon. 1824) it will be found that the year 
tween three birds, ac a“ “we Dr Me _ | 1561 was famous for the thunderstorms and heavy 

SEGINALD VE SIELMERDBY. | falls of rain which took place. He says: 





“ The 30th (July), about eight or nine, was a great 
PASSAGES IN BINGHAM. thundering and lightning as any man had ever heard, 
till past ten. After that great rain till midnight, inso- 
much that the people thought the world was at an end, 
| and the day of doom was come, it was so terrible. This 


Having at length almost entirely completed the 
bond fide verification of the 15,000 citations and 


upwards in the whole works of my learned an- tempestuous weather was much this summer. Thus 
cestor, Tam at a loss only for about twenty pas- | the 21st of this July it rained sore, beginning on Suo- 
wazes, which lie in a very few scarce works, with | day night and lasting till Monday night ; and the 5th 
which IT am unable to meet at any of the great | and 6th of the same month were great rains and thun- 
libraries to which I have hitherto had access. | derings in London. What mischief was done by the 

It occurs to me that some of your numerous | dreadful thundering and lightning, June 4th, was 
readers may be able to inform me where I may be | told before; and before this April 20th were great 
more successful in finding the very few authors I | thunder, lightning, rain, and hailstones, for bigness the 
still need. like whereof had scarce ever been seen.” 

I have given the titles and dates, and shall feel | The storm on the 4th June, alluded to above, is 
very grateful for any resolution of my difficulty. recorded by Strype to have injured “ the steeple 
1. Cyprianus Gallus s. Tolonensis, Vita Cesarii | of St. Martin's church by Ludgate ;” and— 

Arelatensis. Lugduni, 1613, 4to. 
2. Marc. Ant. de Dominis s. Spalatensis, De | 


“ The same day, about four or five of the clock at after- 
noon, the lightning took St. Paul's Church, and set the 


y — %, M yore RA . . 
Communione Peregrina. Paris, 1645, 4to. steeple on fire ; and never left till the steeple and bells, 
3. Hallier Fr., De Hierarchia Ecclesiastica | and top of the church, were all consumed unto the 
con'ra Cellotrum. Paris, 1646, 4to. or 8vo. ? arches . . . and in divers other places of England 


4. Henao Gabriel, De Sacrificio Missa. Lugd., | great hurt was done with lightning.” 
1655, fol. | Can any of your readers inform me whether there 
= Milletot Barthol., De Legitima Indicum Secu- were con ill ceeee in one month during the year 
——- — in Persone Ecclesiasticas. Fran- | 15g, | ama complete sceptic in the matter of 
6 Ral . ee a the moon's influence on the weather, but still 
Me 4 QUUnUS saurus, e roprietate  Sermonis, curious about this matter. Hi. C. K. 
§c., lib. i. cap. 10. 
7. Radulphus Ardens, Sermones de Tempore, 
Antwerp, 1576, 8vo. 
8. Vedelius (Nicolas), E-rercitationes in Ireneum 
[Ignatium ?]. Genev., 1623, 4to. 
9. Homerus Tortora, WHHistoria Francie s. The following Query is proposed suggestively, 
Francorum [?]. | not with the view of provoking fruitless discussion; 
10. Catechismus Ursini, cum Epist. Dedicator. | and as the subject is, I presume, interesting only 
David. Parei. Hanovie, 1651, 8vo. | to a few, who are well acquainted with all the 
Ricuarp Bincuam, Jr. | evidence bearing upon it, I shall avoid all unne- 
Hampstead, Aug. 11. 1852. cessary explanations and quotations. The Query, 





Rectory, Hereford. 





ANOTHER DODO QUERY. 
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then, is this: Was the “strange fowle,” seen by 
Sir Hamon L’Estrange in London “ about 1638,” 
a Dodo? 

With respect to its name, Sir Hamon merely 
states that “ the keeper called it a Dodo:” I need 
not waste a word on the vagueness of such nomen- 
clature; we all know the value of a showman’s 
nuncupation. Besides, it must be recollected that 
the apterous birds of Bourbon and Rodriguez were 
at that period termed Dodos. Now for Sir Ha- 
mon’s description : 

“It was somewhat bigger than the largest turky- 
cock, and so legged and footed, but stouter and thicker, 
and of a more erect shape, coloured before like the 
breast of a young cock-fesan, and on the back of a 
duwne or deare colour.” 

Ihumbly submit that any person who had seen 
a Dodo, would naturally, when describing it, pro- 
pose the swan (the Dutch and Cauche did) as an 
estimate or standard of comparison rather than 
the turkey; the contour of the Dodo resembling 
the former much more than the latter. The ex- 
pression, “ a more erect shape” (than the turkey), 
most decidedly could not be applicable to the 
figure of the Dodo; and though the worthy 
knight's “ young cock-fesan” of uncertain age Is 
ambiguous enough, the colour as well as the form 
does not indicate the Dodo, but both point most 
significantly to the Solitaire (Didus solitarius). 
Let us see how Leguat’s independent evidence, in 
his description of the Solitaire, accords with Sir 
Hamon’s account of the “ strange fowle :” 

“The feathers of the male are of a brown grey 
colour; the feet and beak are like a turkey’s, but a 
little more crooked. They are taller than turkeys; 
the neck is straight, and a little longer in proportion 
than a turkey’s when it lifts up his head.” 


This remarkable concordance between L’Estrange 


and Leguat requires no comment. Before pro- 
ceeding farther, however, it may perhaps be ne- 
cessary, for the purpose of avoiding vain con- 
jectures, to inquire whether the “strange fowle” 
really were one of the Didide. Most indisputably 
it was. Its size and stone-swallowing habit con- 
fined it to that family and the Struthiones, but 
being “ turkey-footed,” its hind toe kicked it out 
of the pale of the latter, and consequently the only 
question now is, which of the Didide it was. Ac- 
cording to Sir Hamon’s description, I deferentially 
submit it was not a Dodo *, nor was it one of those 
brevi-pennate birds of Bourbon that, Bontckoe 
quaintly said, “ Als sie liepen sleepte haer neers 
langhs de aerde;” nor that other brevi-pennate of 
the same island, which the Sieur Dubois tells us 
had a bill like a woodcock's; in short, the only 
bird whose description at all tallies with it, was 





* Ifa Dodo, how could L’Estrange avoid observing, 
or omit to notice, its remarkable head. 
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the Solitaire of Rodriguez. Here, I must ac- 
knowledge, I am confronted by the paradoxical 
assertion of Leguat, that — 

“Though these birds would sometimes familiarly 
come up to one, when we did not run after them, yet 
they would never grow tame; as soon as caught they 
shed tears, and refused sustenance until they died.” 


It is evident that Leguat and his companions knew 
nothing about taming animals: if they had had the 
slightest knowledge of that art, the Solitaires, in a 
weck’s time, would most probably have followed 
them like lapdogs. 

After such distinguished naturalists as Mr. 
Strickland, Dr. Hamel, and Mr. Broderip have 
recognised the “strange fowle” as a Dodo, it is 
with the utmost deference that I call attention to 
my conviction of its identity with the Solitaire ; 
and for this reason, instead of making the as- 
sertion, I still ask the question, Was the “strange 
fowle,” seen by Sir Hamcn L’Estrange in London 
about 1638, a Dodo? W. Prixxerron. 

Ham. 


Minor Queries. 


Etymology of “ Quarrel.” —What is the etymo- 
logy of the word quarrel, meaning a dispute? Is 
it from the Latin querela? If so, how does it 
come to be spelt with a doubler? Has it any 
connexion with guarel, the lozenge-shaped head of 
a cross-bow bolt, and which has given name to 
panes of glass of that form? I write the word, in 
the latter sense, with one r, conceiving it to be a 
modification of some of the derivatives of quatuor : 
but why should it have two7’s in the former sense ? 
BALLIOLENSIS. 


Relics of Charles I.—In Wone's Every Day 
Book, vol. i. col. 187., we read the following ex- 
tract from the Brighton Herald: 

«“ The sheet which received the head of Charles I. 
after its decapitation, is carefully preserved along with 
the Communion plate, in the church of Ashburnham 
in this county: the blood, with which it has been 
almost entirely covered, now appears nearly black. 
The watch of the unfortunate monarch is also deposite:! 
with the linen, the movements of which are still perfect. 
These relies came into the possession of Lord Ash- 
burnham immediately after the death of the king.” 

The object of my Query is to ascertain whether 
these relics are still in existence, and preserved in 
the church at Ashburnham. 

W. Srarrow Srvrson, B.A. 


Lady Gerrard's second Marriage.— Elizabeth 
Woodford of Burnham, Buckinghamshire, relic of 
the Lord Gerrard of Bromley, President of Wales, 
became a widow in the year 1618; and married, 
secondly, Patrick Ruthven, last surviving son and 


representative of William, first Earl of Gowrie. 








The marriage is supposed to have taken place be- 
tween the years 1618 and 1624; perhaps during 
Patrick’s confinement as state prisoner in the 
tower, from which he regained his liberty in 1622. 
This lady was mother of Lady Van Dyck, who 
was married to the great painter in 1639-40. 
Any notice or particulars concerning Lady 
Gerrard's second marriage with P. Ruthven will 
be most acceptable to Q. 


“ To be in the wrong tox.” — What is the origin 
of this phrase? It is of old standing. In the 
“Communication in the Tower between Dr. Rid- 
ley and Secretary Bourn,” Foxe, vol. vi. p. 438. 
(edit. 1838), Ridley says: 

“ Sir, If you will hear how St. Augustine expoundeth 
that place, you shall perceive that you are in a wrong 
box.” 

W. G. 

Sir Kenelm Dighy.—When Gothurst, Bucks, 
was sold to the descendant of the lord-keeper 
Wright, in 1704, portraits of Sir Kenelm Digby 
and his wife Venetia Stanley were, according to 
Pennant, left in the mansion. 
“N. & Q.” inform me where those remarkable 
portraits are now ? T. R. Porrer. 


Was Sir Kenelm Dighy a Painter ? —At the 
monastery of Mount St. Bernard, on Charnwood 
Forest, is a fine painting of St. Francis, with a label 
inscribed “ Kenelmus Digbzeus pinxit, 1643.” Is 
there any evidence that this celebrated man excelled 
in painting as he did in the other arts? ‘TT. R. P. 


St. Mary of the Lowes, or De Lacubus.—Can 
any of your correspondents furnish me with 
Scott's authority for translating “ St. Mary of the 
Lowes” “St. Mary de Lacubus” ? (Marmion, note 
to introduction to second canto.) 

Should “ Lowes” be proved to signify “ Lake,” 
then I think we have the etymology of Lowestoft, 
“ the toft of the lakes,” to distinguish it from Toft 
Monks, a village a few miles off. Lowestoft adjoins 
Lake Lothing, and the sheet of water called Mut- 
ford Broad. 

Lowestoft is colloquially pronounced Laystoft. 
In Forby's Vocab. of East Anglia, “lay” is ex- 
plained “a large pond.” ‘The interchange of 
“ow” into “ay” frequently takes place: “ bow” 
window for “ bay” window; “mowe” (Percy Re- 
liques) for “ may,” &c. E. G. R. 


Peleg in Germany.—Can any of your readers 
give me information as to a tradition that Peleg, 
the architect of Babel, having lost his speech, fled 
from Shinar after the dispersion, and found his 
way to some part of Germany, where he erected a 
triangular building, in which he dwelt, and which 
was discovered in the year 553? A. F. B. 

Diss, 
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Can any reader of 


[No. 147, 
Public Whipping of Women in England. all 
should like to know to how late a period the publie 
whipping of female offenders was continued jy 
England. Among some highly interesting glg 
newspaper cuttings I lately purchased of Mr. Jame 
Fennell, I find the following on this subject: 

“ On Wednesday the 14th, a woman (an old offender) 
was conveyed in a cart from Clerkenwell Bridewell to 
Enfield, and publickly whipped at the cart's-tail, by 
the common hangman, for cutting down and destroying 
wood in Enfield Chace. She is to undergo the same 
discipline twice more.”—Publie Ledger, 1764, 

Thank goodness we are not so barbarous at the 
present day as to tolerate the flogging of a woman 
at the cart’s-tail by the common hangman. 

GeorGce Gaytnonyz, 

High Wycombe. 


Henry Mortimer. —Can any of your readers in- 


) form me who was Henry Mortimer, who married 


Lucia, daughter of Bernabo Visconti, and widow 
of Edmund Holland, Earl of Kent? Also, who 
was Sir Walter Mortimer, whose heiress, Elinor, 
married Thomas Hopton of Shropshire some time 
about 1400? Also, where I can find a pedigree of 
Sir Giles Daubeny, who by his first wife, Mary 
Leeke, left an heiress, Jane, who married Sr 
Robert Markham, and seems by his third wife to 
have been grandfather to Giles Lord Daubeny? 


E. H.Y. 


Passage in Jeremy Taylor.—Can any of your 
readers explain the following passage in Jeremy 
Taylor's Life of Christ ?— 

**T do not say that a sin against human laws is 
greater than a prevarication against a Divine com- 
mandment; as the instances may be, the distance is 
next to infinite, and to touch the earth with our foot 
within the octaves of Easter, or to taste flesh upon days 
of abstinence,” &c.—Buckley’s edition, p. 122. 

To what custom do the words in Italics allude? 

W. MN. 

Locke on Romanism. — 

“ Popery is not a religion at all, but a conspiracy 
against the liberties of mankind.” 

This is attributed to John Locke. In what vo- 
lume and page of Locke’s works will the above 
extract be found ? T.L. 


Lancashire Sayings. — 1 should be glad to learn 
the meaning and derivation of the vulgar reply to 
a common enough question : “ What have you got 
there?” “Layoers (lay-overs ?) for meddlers. 

There is another tantalising reply to a question, 
“ Where did you get it?” r 

“ Where Kester (Christopher) bought his coat. 

“ Where was that?” 

“ Where it was to be had.” 

I believe this last to be very ancient, and shall 
be glad to learn if it exists elsewhere than m 
Lancashire. k. 
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Passage in the Somnium Scipionis.—In the Som- | 
nium Scipionis of Cicero there occurs this passage, 
“Queso, Inquit, ne me e somno excitetis, et parum 
rebus: audite cetera.” The phrase “et parum 
rebus” offers a difficulty which the various classi- | 
cal men to whom I have applied have been unable 
to surmount. I am aware there are different 
readings, but all, I believe, equally devoid of 
meaning. Any attempt at a translation or ex- 
planation is anxiously looked for. It is a Query 
with me whether you would insert purely classical 
questions, and has kept me back from sending 
many which [am sure would interest the majority 
of your readers. This point I would fain know. 
ExMitt. 


Walter Parsons, Porier to James I.—Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” inform me where in- 
formation regarding Parsons, who was renowned 
for his vast muscular power, may be found? J. J. 


Furye Family.— At the latter end of last cen- 
tury a Captain Furye was living in the neighbour- 
hood of Stamford. He was an intimate friend of 
Thomas Noel, Esq., of Exton. Would any one of 
your readers, who knows anything of the Furye 
family, oblige me by saying who this Captain Furye 
married ? JAYTEE. 





Hlinor Queries Answered. 


Barefooted Friar.— Where are the following 
lines to be found ? 

“ He's expected at night, and the pasty’s made hot, 
They broach the brown ale, and they fill the black pot; 
And the good wife would wish the good man in the 

mire, 
*Ere he lack’d a soft pillow, the Barefooted Friar. 

“ Long flourish the sandal, the cord, and the cope, 
The dread of the devil, and trust of the Pope ; 

For to gather life’s roses, unscath’d by the briar, 
Is granted alone to the Barefvoted Friar.” 


J. R. Revron. 


_ [These lines are the last two verses of a song, en- 
titled “ The Barefvoted Friar,” in Sir Walter Scott's 
Ivanhoe, ch, xviii. ] 


Lord Delamer.—I should be greatly obliged to 
any reader of “N.& Q.” who can refer me toa 
memoir or notice of the Lord Delamer, who at the 
— of the Revolution took a part in the demo- 
ition of some religious houses in the midland 
counties. J.J. 


[There is a well-written account of Henry Booth, 
Lord Delamer, in Kippis’ Biographia Britannica, 
vol. ii. p. 408., containing numerous references to other 
authorities. His lordship’s Works were published in 
1694, in one volume 8vo., noticed by Walpole in his 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, | 


British Critic or Theological Review. — Can 
any of your correspondents furnish the names of 
the editors and contributors of The British Critic 
from the year 1827? Q. 

[The last series of The British Critic commenced in 
December, 1824, and we believe at this time was under 
the superintendence of a London clergyman. In 1837, 
however, a new element was introduced ; for a certain 
portion of each number was placed at the disposal of 
the Oxford Tract writers, who engaged to supply 
articles gratuitously, At the end of 18387 the editor 
resigned, and eventually Mr. Newman became editor, 
a position which he held till the middle of 1841, when 
circumstances occurred which occasioned it subse- 
quent!y to pass from under his superintendence, Its 
last editor was the Rev. T. Mozley, Rector of Chol- 
derton, and late Fellow of Oriel, assisted occasionally 
by Mr. Newman. } 


Psalm-singing at Paul's Cross.—Where is a de- 
scription of the people singing psalms aloud at 
Paul's Cross, in the early part of the Reformation, 
to the annoyance of the bishops and clergy? S. P. 

Beaumaris, 

[Bishop Jewel, in a letter written March, 1560, 
seems to allude to this circumstance. His words are, 
“ The singing of psalms was begun in one church in 
London, and did quickly spread itself, not only through 
the city, but in the neighbouring places ; sometimes at 
Paul's Cross there will be 6000 people singing toge- 
ther. This was very grievous to the Papists: the 
children began to laugh at the priests as they passed 
in the streets; and the bishops were called hangmen 
to their faces, It was said White died of rage. He 
commends Cecyl much.” Quoted in Burnet’s Hist. of 
the Reformation, Part ILI. book vi.] 


George Thomason. — Can any of your readers 
inform me where the Rev. Geo. Thomason was 
matriculated, and to which University he be- 
longed? He was the collector of the collection of 
pamphlets now in the British Museum under the 
title of the “ King’s Pamphlets.” He is noticed 
as such in Gent. Mag., 1816, Part II. p. 319., but 
there erroneously called Tomlinson, I have sought 
for him in vain in Gutch’s Oxford, Wood's 
Athena, and Cole's Athene Cantab. in MS. I 
should also much wish to know whether the above 
collection was purchased by Geo. I. IL. or II. ? 
It was presented to the Museum by Geo. ITI. 

E. G. B. 

[In The Obituary of Richard Smyth, published by 
the Camden Society, occurs the following notice of 
him : — “ April 10, 1666, Geo, Thomason, bookseller, 
buried out of Station™ Hall (a poore man).” To which 
Sir Henry Ellis has added the following note: “ This 
was George Thomason, who formed the singular col- 
lection of books, tracts, and single sheets, from 1640 to 
1660; now preserved in the British Museum, and 
known by the name of ‘The King’s Pamphlets.’ 
They were purchased, and presented to the British 
Museum, by His Majesty King Geo. III, in 1762.”] 
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Thomas Goffe. —Who was Thos. Goffe, author 
of three tragedies, the second edition of which 


appeared in 1656 ? J. R. Rerroy. 


[Thomas Goffe, a divine and dramatic writer, was 
born in Essex about 1592, and educated at the West- 
minster School, and at Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1623 he was preferred to the living of East Clandon, 
in Surrey, where he died in 1629. He wrote sermons 
and tragedies, and two Latin funeral orations (see 
Watt's Biblioth. Britan.) Consult also Baker's Bio- 
graphia Dramatica. | 


Beef-eaters.—Can any subscriber to “N. & Q.” 
give the origin of the name of beef-eaters ? 
W. M. M. 
[The Yeomen of the Guard are so called from its 
having been formerly one of their duties to watch the 
beauffet ; and hence they were called beauffetiers, vulgo, 
beef-eaters. ] 





Replies. 


A PASSAGE IN THE “MERCHANT OF VENICE,” 
ACT IIL. sc. 2. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 59. 106.) 
To the appeal of Mr. Hickson respecting the 


suggested readings of the above passage, I feel that | 


I am in courtesy bound to reply. It is pleasant 
when such controversies are conducted in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, manifesting that the disputants 
contend for truth and not for victory. 


Much as [ respect his authority, and that of 


your Leeds correspondent A. E. B., I regret that 
I cannot fully subscribe to the objections taken by 
either of them on this occasion to the readings I 
advocate, for be it remembered that none of them 
originate with me. 

To Mr. Hicxson’s first question, “Do I think 
that gilded shore gives any meaning whatever?” 
I answer confidently that I do, and even the very 
sense which he himself says is clearly required, 
deceitful. ‘That the poet may have used it in this 
sense will appear from the following passage in 
A Lover's Complaint : 

“ For further could I say this man’s untrue, 

And knew the patternes of his foule beguiling, 

Heard where his plants in other orchards grew, 

Saw how deceits were guilded in his smiling.” 
I have not forgotten that two years since I fur- 
nished a quotation from Tarquin and Lucrece, 
which seemed to countenance the reading guiled 
shore, and Mr. Hicxson’s interpretation of it as 
guile-covered, or charactered shore; and I now 
only prefer gilded-shore, the reading of the second 
folio, as giving, in my mind, a clearer and less 
equivocal sense. 

In regard to the reading Indian gipsie, sug- 
gested by the late Mr. Sidney Walker, instead of 
the old reading, Indian beautie, I am not wedded 
to it, and admit that perhaps the epithet Indian 
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| makes against it; but I cannot concede to Mg, 
Hickson that the term gipsie, as applied to Cleo. 
patra, “is not applied depreciatingly,” when I re. 
collect Mercutio’s “Laura to his lady was 
kitchen-wench; Dido a dowdie; Cleopatra q 
gipsie; Helen and Hero hildings and harlots.” 
Notwithstanding the reasons adduced by A. E. B, 
in favour of deautie, which Mr. Hickson thinks 
decisive, I am still of opinion that it was not the 
poet’s word, 

Iam much gratified to find that Mr. Hicxsox 
agrees with me in the substitution of stale for pale, 
about which I never had the slightest hesitation, 
Confident that pale and common couid not be right, 
I sought confirmation from Shakspeare himself, and 
found it. With regard to the epithet paleness ap- 
plied to lead, it is supported by such numerous 
examples as to leave no doubt. Dr. Farmer ob- 
serves that we have the same antithesis in Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, in which Theseus says: 

“ Where I have seen great clerks look pale — 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence.” 


S. W. Suscer. 
Mick'eham, 





LUNAR OCCULTATIONS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 73.) 


Your correspondent H. C. K. says he will be 
thankful to any one who will show the fallacy of 
his explanation of the phenomenon of the appear- 
ance of a star on the face of the moon during its 
transit, which he accounts for by supposing, that 
as the light from the star would be 1°25 seconds in 
traversing the space between the mcon and the 
earth, “the angular velocity of the moon is sufli- 
cient to project the star on her disc ;” but he for- 
gets that the light from the moon itself must be 
exactly the same time in reaching us, and imagines 
that the eye would see the moon in its actual posi- 
tion at the moment, and the star in that which it 
occupied 1°25 seconds before! As to red rays 
being the slowest of transmission, he should know 
that our ordinary white light is produced by the 
union of all the colours of the prism, and were 
one kept back we should only receive the comple- 
mentary colour, which in this case is green; s0 
that if this were true, any white light would, when 
first seen, be of that hue. 

I may also notice a singular assertion of Eero- 
Tus, at p. 75., that “ heat is a constituent of light, 
and in proportion to its intensity!” It is no more 
so than bread is of cheese, though perhaps as fre- 
quent an accompaniment. The three emanations 
from the sun, light, heat, and chemical influence, 
now called actinism, though generally united, are 
separable and subject to different laws. The light 
from the moon, and I think that from electricity 
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and many other sources, is quite unaccompanied 
by heat, as is probably the odylic light, although 
the ingenious experiments of Reichenbach have 
shown its power of decomposing iodine, and there- 
fore, I conclude, its union with actinism. E. H. Y. 


I think that the fallacy in H. C. K.’s method of 
accounting for the phenomenon he mentions is, that 
the light which proceeded from the star the moment 
before contact with the moon’s limb, is, according 
to this theory, projected from a different spot from 
that occupied by the star at the moment before it 
ceased to be visible. Whereas it is obvious that, 
if the theory of the gradual transmission of light 
is sound, however long the last-seen ray may be 
in reaching the eye, it cannot be affected by any 


| 


| upon capons fattened with the flesh of vipers. 


after-motion of the star; and cannot, therefore, | 


on that account appear to come from a different 
position from that occupied by the star at the 
moment of its transmission. G. T. I. 





SERPENT EATING. 
(Vol. ii., p. 130.) 


Partly from the idea of divinity attached to 
serpents, and partly from their casting their slough 
periodically, the serpent came not only to be a 
symbol of health and reproduction, but a means of 
procuring these blessings : 

“ As an old serpent casts his sealy vest, 

Wreathes in the sun, in youthful glory drest ; 

So when Alcides mortal mould resign‘d, 

His better part enlarg’d, and grew refin'd.” 
Ovid. 

Pliny, Galen, and the ancients are unanimous 
as to the medicinal properties of its flesh when 
eaten. ‘Lo the instances I have already given of 
the same idea in modern times, the following may 


be added : 


“I was baptized in Thy cordial water against | 


original sin; and I have drunk of Thy cordial Blood 
for my recovery from actual and habitual sin in the 
other Sacrament. Thou, O Lord, who hast imprinted 
all medicinal virtues which are in all creatures, and 
hast made even the flesh of vipers to assist in cordials, 
art able to make this present sickness everlasting 
health." Dr, Donne’s Devotions, 1624, Prayer xi. 

“Chacun sait que les vipéres du Bas- Poitou étoient 
autrefois particuli¢rement recherchées pour la confec- 
tion des Thériaques de Venise: depuis la révolution 
ce commerce est enti¢rement tombé.”— Berthre de 
Bournisseaux, Précis Hist, de la Guerre de la Vendée, 
Pp. 294. 

In Mad. de Sevigné’s Letters, we have an order 
for ten dozen vipers, two to be taken every day 
mm stuffing in a fowl; and directions for packing 
the aforesaid vipers. . 

Mr. Keysler relates that Sir Kenelm Digby 
wed to diet his beautiful wife (Venetia Stanley) 


In 
Quarles’s Sampson, 1. 303., viper wines are men- 
tioned as aphrodisiacs : 

“Those who eat serpents’ flesh (says Mr. Dean) 
were also supposed to acquire the gift of understanding 
the languages of the brute creation. Consult Philo- 
stratus de Vita Apollonii, lib. iii. ¢.3.; wherein he 
says, that the Paracx, a people of India, are said to 
have ‘ understood the thoughts and languages of animals, 
by eating the heart and liver of serpents.’ The same 
author (i, 14.) says the same of the Arabians.” 

Serpents’ flesh was also applied externally as a 
treacle or antidote to their bite. Thus Pliny : 

“Fiunt ex vipera pastilli, qui theriaci vocantur a 
Grecis.” — Nat. Hist., lib. xxix. ¢. 21. 

In the old English divines, Bishop Taylor, 
Hales of Eton, Farindon, &c:; we meet with fre- 
quent allusions to this, as in the passage : 

“The true Christian not only kills the viper, but, 
like the skilful apothecary, makes antidote and treacle 
of him.” 

Kempfer says the Japanese soldiers eat the 
flesh of the serpent called Fitakutz, “believing 
firmly that it has the virtue of making them bold 
and courageous.” ‘The ancients tell of men having 
their sight and hearing restored or supernaturally 
quickened by serpents licking the organs. In 
Russia the flesh of a serpent is esteemed a remedy 
for bad eyes. 

Besides being used medicinally, and as a charm, 
some nations use serpents as an article of food. 
The American Indians, according to Hector St. 
John, feast on the rattle-snake. ‘The Chinese eat 
water-snakes. The Doba of Abyssinia greatly 
esteem the flesh of serpents, as the natives of 
Surinam do that of the boa. Bruce says: 

“ he saw a man at Cairo take a live Cerastes, and be- 
ginning at the tail, eat it as one would do a carrot or 
a stock of celery, without any seeming repugnance.” 

In justice to the nations I have just mentioned, 
I should have said that they eat their snakes 
cooked. J ARLTZBERG. 





COWPER OR COOPER. 
(Vol. iv., pp. 24. 76. 93. 137.) 


Belonging as I do to one of the families which 
bear the name of Cowper, I am interested in the 
opinions expressed upon that name. I have 
quietly heard your correspondents, and having 
looked into the matter myself, I wish to say one 
word. The question is certainly not settled by 
II. S. T. W., nor do I think that any appeal to ar- 
morial bearings can settle it. It might, perhaps, 
be shown of some of the Cowpers, but not of all, 
that their name was originally Cooper, though I 
doubt it; but it can never be shown that the 
words Cowper :nd Cooper have a common origin. 
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It is true that Cowper has been often spelt Cooper, 
and I could give some curious examples of it, but 


I have never found a family in the habit of writing | 
their own name both ways; nor have I learned that | 


a Cooper family has even occasionally called itself 
Cowper. Whatever others have done, the different 
families seen to have kept their own names distinct. 

I do not think the question one merely of 
antiquity, but of philology. True it is an old 
question, for I find it referred to in a MS. dated 
1742, but there both the spelling and pronunciation 
of Cowper, as different from Cooper, are main- 
tained. And this is my own opinion. I hold the 
name to be Scotch, and not English; it is derived 
from the verb to cowp (etymologically), the same 
as Eng. cheapen, and Germ. haufen, from which 
come Chapman, Kaufmann, and these are syno- 
nymous with Cowper. 

In accordance with this view we have a tra- 
dition that our family is of Scottish origin. 

As it regards the pronunciation, analogy and 
convenience favour a different one for Cooper, and 
this is favoured by usage also, so far as those who 
bear the name are concerned, and they ought to 
have an opinion in the matter. But doubtless the 
confusion will continue, for the more common and 
closely similar name of Cooper is sure to dictate 
to its less frequent neighbour, but not kinsman, 

Cowrer. 


ROYAL ARMS IN CHURCHES. 


(Vol. v., p. 559.) 


I cannot turn to the references which I thought 
I had made to some entries in registers that 
would illustrate the question, When were the 
“ Royal Arms” first put in churches? At present, 
therefore, I do not mean to attempt anything like 
a reply to the Query of your correspondent ; but 
I may remark that many instances could be ad- 
duced in which the royal arms were set up soon 
after the Restoration ; and I believe they were not 
generally, if at all, displayed before that time. 
Here is an entry which, as I have said, could be 
found in many parish registers about the same 
time : 


“a.p. 1662. P*" for carveing, gildinge, and setting 


up the King’s Arms, 12¢ 6s."— Account of Disburse- | 


ments of Churchwardens of All Suints, Newcastle. 


The royal arms seem to have to the eye the 
same office that a statement in the prayer bidding 
has to the ear, namely, to assert the Queen's 
supremacy over causes and persons. This it was 
formerly considered necessary to do every Sunday 
in every parish church in England, and by sermons 
four times in every year. 

The kings of England seem in former times to 
have desired the praise of being defenders, pro- 
tectors, patrons, of her holy church; but the 





armorial bearings of the sovereign were not ex. 
hibited in churches (save in stained glass, and og 
monuments, where they were placed only for com. 
memorative and heraldic purposes), until Jong 
after the Reformation, as far as I am aware. When 
the cold blast of puritanical violence had swept 
away the insignia of royalty, and had involved the 
church and the crown in a common ruin, it was 
natural that on the restoration of monarchy, and 
on people beginning again to stand upon the 
ancient ways, the insignia of the restored sovereign 
should be displayed before congregations in the 
parish churches. But they have long fulfilled 
their office ; and the true nature and limits of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown being well 
understood by educated churchmen, the royal 
arms have come to be a symbol to which the 
Erastian party alone attaches any value. However, 
your excellent publication has to deal only with 
the historical question, and the answer I believe 
to be much as | have stated it. 

Wo. Srpner Gainsos. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


In reference to the placing of the royal arms in 
churches, I forward you the following extracts 
from the parish books of St. Martin’s, Leicester: 

“1635. For painting the king’s arms, porches, aod 
pillars, 3/. 7s. 2d. 

| 1661. For painting the king’s arms and mayor's 
seat, 6l. 13s. 4d. 

“1681. For the king’s arms over the mace case, 2.” 


| Talso find the following relating to burying in 
woollen : 

“1679. Paid for two acts for burying in woolles, 
ls.” 

St. Martin’s being the central parish in Le 
cester, has always occupied a leading position, and 
its church has been the scene of many interesting 
incidents. The progress of the Reformation s 
traceable in a remarkable manner by the entries 
made in the parochi... ovooks, which show when 
the draperies, vestments, and appointments of the 
Roman Catholic system were sold in Henry VIIL’s 
reign, 1e-purchased in Queen Mary's, and resold 
in Queen Elizabeth's. J AYTSE. 





THE GREGORIAN TONES. 
(Vol. vi., p. 99.) 

In reply to your correspondent, who inquired i 
the last Number of N. & Q. for information Te 
specting these venerable songs of the Church; 
though this account may not “ satisfy” him, yet 
am inclined to hope it may prove of some slight 
service to him. : 

It is very true, as Mr. Dyce so admirably re 
marks in his Introduction to his Book of Common 
Prayer, that_the history of ecclesiastical mus 
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ought to be re-written ; yet, although our musical 
historians, Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, 
have not made very deep research on this point, 
much information may be gathered by the careful 
yeader from their valuable labours, though I regret 
to say the Church song has been sadly overlooked 
by both. 

“When or where these tones first took their 
origin is shrouded in obscure antiquity: whether 
they were the temple music of the Jews, the mystic 


hymns of the Pagan worshippers, a compound of 


both, or the exclusive production of the early 
Christians, 1 think no one can decide. ‘That they 
were in use early in the Christian Church there 
can be no doubt; but from whence they came 
much conjecture has been made, the slight evi- 
dence of history being always made subservient to 
the zeal or prejudice of the author. The most 
current account we have is, that St. Ambrose 
of Milan knew of four tones in his day, and that 
he added fuur others to them, the former being 
those termed authentic, the latter the plagal 
modes. That this is not mere conjecture may be 
demonstrated from the fact, that some years since 
the renowned French theorist, Mons. Fetis, went 
to Milan for the express purpose of consulting the 
celebrated “ Book of Offices,” written by St. Am- 
brose in his own handwriting, which is there pre- 
served; and in his work, published in Belgium, he 
says that he collated them with those known and 
received amongst us, and that the variations were 
of the slightest possible character, the tones being 
ostensibly the same. ‘There appears to me to be 
but one way to prove the age and genuine cha- 
racter of the tones, viz. by a comparison of them 
as given in the offices of all the branches of the 
Church in which they are or have been used, 
either in the East or West. ‘This is not so difficult 
a3 it may at first appear, for I have seen several 
early liturgies of the Eastern Church with the 
music by points, in the MS. department of the 
British Museum. There are also to be seen nu- 
merous offices of almost every diocese in the 
Western Church; and were any person acquainted 
with the language and musical characters of the 


ancient British Church previous to the arrival of 


St. Augustine, I believe there are ritual MSS. 
still in existence that would show us the use they 
followed, and whether what we understand by the 
Gregorian tones did or did not form part of their 
celebration offices. 

Although much has been written on this subject 
of late years, still it is curious to observe that no 
one has taken the pains to look into the early Gal- 
lican and Mozarabic liturgies; nor has any one, 


to my knowledge, consulted a very curious set of 


seven books, printed in Russia about 150 years 
since, in which are the whole of the musical offices 
of the Russians (before their reformation), with 
the ritual in the Sclavonic character. ‘Lo give 
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your correspondent all the authorities that could 
be hunted up on this subject would be to fill 
several numbers of “ N. & Q.;" but amongst the 
many of ancient date may be mentioned Guido, 
Glareanus, Fux, Kircher, Eveillon, Mersenne, 
Dowland, and Lorente; among the moderns, 
Dyce, Jones, Webbe, Spencer, Jebb, Helmore, 
and Dr. Gauntlett, the latter being a very great 
authority, and who has not been inaptly termed 
“the English Palestrina.” 

To the portion of the Query respecting the legi- 
timate manner of using them, I shall only venture 
to offer my own opinion. Music is a progressive 
art; and it is as absurd to tie us down to the bar- 
baric harmonies and faburdens of the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, when 
the Guidonian scale was only in its infuncy, as it 
would be to model the theological discourses of 
the present day to the exclusive dicta of the 
schoolmen of those ages. If the tones are used 
by us (and, as the common property of the Church, 
we have as much right to them as those who affect 
to hold them exclusively as their own), we may 
in perfect good faith apply either the most simple 
forms, as recommended by the Rev. W. B. Heath- 
cote, or we may with equal propriety adopt the 
massive, choral, elaborate, and musician-like treat- 
ment of Dr. Gauntlett. 

With the hope that these rough hints may prove 
acceptable, though they may not “ satisfy” your 
correspondent, who appears to have carefully se- 
lected the most knotty points, and some of which 
are unanswerable, I shall be glad to have had it 
in my power to point out a “glimmering in the 
dark.” Marttaew Cooke, 


(Late of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal). 


Allow me to refer your Querist f to the follow- 
ing sources of information : 

1. Accompanying Harmonies to the Psalter Noted, 
by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A. (8vo., pre- 
face, &c. xvi. pp., work 38 pp.), published by 
Novello, London, 1849, price 3s. 

2. A Concise Explanation of the Church Modes, 
&e., by Charles Child Spencer (small 4to.): Bell, 
London, 1845. 

From these works he will learn that the eccle- 
siastical toni (modes or scales) in which Gregorian 
chants are composed are eight in number, and are 
as follows :—The Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, and 
Mixo-Lydian modes, adopted by St. Ambrose in 
the fourth century: the Hypo-Dorian, Hypo- 
Phrygian, Hypo-Lydian, and Hypo-Mixo-Lydian, 
added by St. Gregory in the sixth century. To 
these were subjoined at a later period, the Zolian, 
Ionian, Hypo-olian, and Hypo-Ionian. 

I do not remember to have met with any really 
satisfactory definition of a Gregorian chaunt; that 
is to say, any definition which would supply a test 
by which Gregorian might be distinguished from 
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other chants. The table of the eight tones given 
by the Rev. T. Helmore (pp. xiii. —xvi.), with 
their respective beginnings and endings, may, 
perhaps, take the place of a definition. 

W. Sparrow Siursoy, B.A. 





THE TRUE MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 30. 108.) 
I met with a book yesterday with which I had 


not been previously acquainted, viz. Newman's 
History of British Ferns, Lond. 1844, 8vo. The 


LE 


It may be useful to add to the interesting note of 
Errtonnaca the following localities as those in 


| which the Adiantum (Capillus Veneris) has been 


| found : — 


| Ilfracombe, Rillidge Point, White Pebble Bay, in 


the north of Devon.— Newman. 

Brinham, south of Devon.—Jbid. 

Barry Island, and other limestone rocks east of 
Dunraven, in Glamorganshire.— Dillwyn. 


| Isle of Man.— Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica : see also 


writer enters into copious details respecting the | 
Maiden-hair, a few of which I shall give to perfect 


my Note. 

The only species of the genus Adiantum that has 
been discovered in Britain, and perhaps in Europe, 
is the Capillus Veneris. It is found in several 

yarts of Cornwall, Devonshire, Wales, and in Glen 
Meay, Isle of Man. Sir J. E. Smith says that the 
A. pedatum is principally used in the south of 
France to make the syrup Capillaire. Mr. Newman 
remarks that A. pedatum is not a native of Europe, 
and queries, “ Does not the supposition originate 
in the French name of Capillaire being applied to 
the plant as well as the syrup?” We are told 
by Bulliard, in his work on the medical plants of 
France, that it is known in shops under the name 
of Capillaire de Montpellier; and no mention is 
made of its use as an ingredient of the syrup called 
Capillaire, though the author adds that it is fre- 
quently used in medicine. The medical properties 
of the True Maiden-hair have been much extolled. 
Ray, and his authority, Dr. Peter Formius, a 
Frenchman, make it a universal panacea. Still 
older writers bear testimony to its powers; and 
Tragus, after enumerating sundry of its virtues, 
boasts of prudently omitting some as unworthy 
of being related, or believed, by Christians. Dr. 
Ball says that the Arran islanders use a decoction 
of its leaves instead of tea. I have often heard the 
same, but though I have spent some time in Arran, 
I never saw it so used. The Capillus Veneris is 
styled the True Maiden-hair Fern, in contradis- 
tinction to A. Ruta-muraria and Asplenium Tri- 
chomanes, which are often confounded with it 
under the common name Adiantum, or, in England, 
Maiden-hair. Asplenium Trichomanes, or com- 
mon Spleenwort, is a beautiful little fern, and very 
common: its stem is also black and wiry, but is 
short and leaved from the root; unlike the Capillus, 
which is tall and bare, leaved only at the top. The 
medical properties of the Spleenwort are likewise 
much celebrated by the older botanists. Lightfoot 
informs us that in Scotland the country-people 
give a tea or syrup of it for coughs. Luo na 
canamh, in my former note, is a misprint for Lus 
na ccnamh, EIRIoNNACH. 


July 21, 1852. 


Newman. SELevcvs, 


“THE GOOD OLD CAUSE.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 74.) 


Tt may be difficult to fix the exact time when 
this expression was first used, or to point out its 
author; but its origin should, I think, be looked 
for after the time when the adherents of the 
original “cause” had become split into different 
parties. 

Many of the old parliamentary party, or ad- 
herents of the “cause” properly so called, were 
hostile to the Commonwealth government; but 
the supporters of the latter arrogated to themselves 
exclusively the title of maintainers of “ the good 
old cause.” 

In 1659, Prynne, who was as violently opposed 
to the Commonwealth, as he had at one time been 
to the King, published a pamphlet with the title: 
The True Good Old Cause rightly stated, and the 
False Uncased, in which he denies the right of the 
Commonwealth to the name, and claims it for his 
own party. In answer to this, another pamphlet 
was published in the same year with the title, 
Mr. Pryn’s Good Old Cause stated and stunted 
Ten Years Ago, or a most dangerous Design in 
misstating the Good, by mistaking the Bad Old Cause, 
&e. From these tracts it appears that the name 
was then popularly applied to the cause of the 
Commonwealth. Prynne accuses the other party 
of attempting “to bring our old religion, govern 
ment, parliaments, laws, liberties, to “ deso- 
lation and irrecoverable destruction, under the 
disguise of ‘ maintaining the good old cause,” and 
adds in a marginal note, “if they mean by this 
good old cause their new Commonwealth, it was 
begotten but in March, 1648,” &c. ; and then pro- 
ceeds to show what was the “true original good 
old cause, grounds, ends, drawing the houses ot 
parliament to raise and continue their armies. 
The answer to Prynne also shows the sense ™ 
which the term was then used; he says: 

“The present outcry for the good old cause, i.e 
the Commonwealth government declared and proclaimed 
in March, 1648, he impeaches as the project of Jesuitick 
instruments,” &c.— P, 2. 


The name may have been previously used, but 
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[suspect it was first generally adopted, or at least 
was made popular, by the Commonwealth men. 
E. S. T. T. 





MEMOIRES D'UNE CONTEMPORAINE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 75.) 

The question of Unepa (Philadelphia) is worth 
answering, for the sake of historical truth, though 
the person and the book he inquires after are in 
themselves utterly contemptible. The woman was 
an aventuriére of the most profligate class: it is 
not very clear what her real name was ; that which 
she first assumed, Van-Aylde-Yonghe, was the 
maiden name of her mother,a Dutch woman. She 
seems afterwards to have assumed, in the course 
of her trade as a professed courtesan, several tem- 
porary names; amongst others, those of Ney and 
Moreau, whom she lived with; but at last she 
settled down under that of Ida de St. Elme. 
Having been born in 1778, her personal stock in 
trade must have deteriorated considerably by the 
time of the Restoration ; and at the age of forty- 
six (1824 ?) she attempted to become an authoress, 
but without success. She could find no bookseller 
to print a novel which, with the usual tact and 
good sense of such persons, she chose to call 
Corinne. She now fell into such misery as to 
have, she says, attempted suicide. This seems, 
like all her anecdotes, very apocryphal; but she 
was received into some kind of charitable asylum. 
About this time the appetite for scandalous me- 
moirs was in full force in Paris, and she thought 
of directing her authorship into that line. With 


the assistance of a hack littérateur of the name of | 


Malitourne, and under the patronage of Lavocat 
the bookseller, she produced the voluminous and 
indecent fatras, in eight volumes octavo, which 
Usepa mentions. Some scandalous and licentious 
anecdotes of her own life may perhaps be true, 
and nothing can equal her effrontery in telling 
them: but the work altogether is a profligate 
catchpenny, of no authority or value whatsoever, 
and is, I believe, now selling almost as waste paper. 

C 





FISHING BY ELECTRICITY. 
(Vol. vi., p. 53.) 

The following paragraph, from The West of 
England Conservative for July 28, 1852, will 
perhaps interest your correspondent LLEWILLAH. 

“We alluded several weeks since, to certain experi- 
ments by Mr. E. A. Heineken, of Bremen, to test the 
applicability of electricity as a means of facilitating the 
capture of whales. Mr. Heineken, who is now in the 
aed States, has recently received intelligence from 

remen which is of much interest, relating to the suc- 
cess of this invention, as practically tested on board 
the Bremen whale-ship ‘Averick Heineken,’ Captain 
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| Georken, The ‘ Averick Heineken’ left the river 
Weser last July, for the Pacific Ocean, having on 
| board three rotation machines of various sizes, in order 
| to ascertain the degree of power necessary to secure 
sperm or right whales; one machine containing one 
magnet, another four, and another fourteen, Captain 
| Georken, in a letter dated New Zealand, Dec. 13, 1851, 
writes as follows: —‘ The first experiment we made 
with the new invention was upon a shark, applying the 
electricity from the machine with one magnet. The 
fish, after being struck, instantly turned over on its 
side, and after we had poured in upon him a stream of 
electricity for a few moments by turning the handle of 
the machine, the shark became stiff as a piece of wood. 
We next fell in with a black fish, As soon as the 
whale-iron was thrown inte him, and the machine 
handle turned, the fish began to sink, The operator 
then ceased turning the machine, and the fish imme- 
diately rose; when the machine was again set in mo- 
tion, upon which the fish lay stiff on the surface of the 
water, and was taken alongside of the ship, At this 
time we made use of the four-magnet machine. We 
saw sperm and other whales, and lowered our boats, 
but were unsuccessful in getting fast to them, as they 
disappeared on our approaching them; while at all 
other times the weather was too boisterous to permit 
us to lower our boats, Thus we had but one chance 
to try the experiment upon a whale, which was made 
with the four-magnet machine, The whale, upon being 
struck, made one dash onward, then turned on his side, 
and was rendered perfectly powerless. Although I 
have, as yet, not been fortunate enough to test the 
invention in more instances, J have the fullest confi- 
dence in the same, and doubt not to be able to report 
the most astonishing results on my return from the 
Arctic seas, where 1 am now bound.’” 
W. Fraser. 





MATURIN LAURENT. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 11. 111.) 


Your correspondent A. N. will find in the His- 
toire de Jacobinism, by the Abbé Barruel, that 
Maturin Laurent was a monk that Mare Michel, 
the celebrated bookseller in Amsterdam, kept in 
his pay, and who furnished him with many works 
of a similar character to Le Compére Mathieu. As 
your correspondent truly says, “it is a somewhat 
learned and not altogether undull” book ; but “ it 
is not an imitation of the manner of Rabelais.” It 
is a philosophical romance, in which many of the 
most curious speculations of the human mind are 
argued with great ability. Two lads leave the 
Jesuits’ College at La Fléche, are joined by a 
Spaniard and Englishman, a renegade priest, and 
one or two others, who travel together over a great 
part of Europe, and indulge with great freedom on 
a great variety of topics. The story serves fora 
peg to hang their philosophy on. Voltaire repu- 
diates being the author. The style is indeed un- 
like that of Voltaire, but equally brilliant; and the 
language is very pure. The copy of Le Compeére 
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Mathieu I have is a Paris edition, mpccxcvt., 
“ Imprimerie de Patris.” The “ Avis de l'Editeur” 
may be acceptable to some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” to whom the book may not be known: 


“ Il importe fort peu au public d'apprendre par quel 
hasard cet ouvrage m’est tombé dans les mains. II 
doit savoir que j’ai été plus de quatre ans dans l’irréso- 
lution de le mettre au jour. Je puis compter sur une 
douzaine d’amis vertueux et éclairés. Quatre d'entre 
eux voulaient que je le fisse imprimer ; quatre me pous- 
saient a le briler; et le reste me disait d’en faire ce 
que je jugerais a-propos, Un coup détermina I'affaire, 
et ce coup fut pour l’impression. 

“ Voici done cet ouvrage tel que je l'ai regu, non-seule- 
ment quant aux notes, qui sont de différentes mains, 
et aussi souvent mal en ordre. Si cet ouvrage est bon, 
je prie le lecteur bénévole de savoir gré a la fortune de 
sa publication: s'il est mauvais, et qui pis est, méchant, 
je suis le premier a joindre ma voix a celle des hommes 
zélés qui Je décrieront.” 

James Cornisu. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


The Man in the Moon (Vol. vi., p. 61.).—TI beg 
to remind your correspondent J. Br. of two pas- 
sages in Dante which are illustrative of the “ Man 
in the moon.” 

Inf. xx. 124—126. : 

“ Ma vieni omai; ché gia tiene il confine 
D'amendue gli emisperi, e tocca l'onda 
Sotto Sibilia, Caino, e le spine.” 

Par. ii. 49—51. : 

“ Ma ditemi: che sono i segni bui 
Di questo corpo, che laggiuso in terra 
Fan di Cain favoleggiare. altrui ?” 

On the former passage there is the foilowing 
gloss in the commentary of Jacopo dalla Lana, 
published at Venice in 1476, under the pseudo- 
nyme of Benvenuto da Imola: 

“Dice che Chayno elle spine cio ela luna; perche 
fabulose si dice che Chayno figliuo Dadam e nella luna 
con uno fascio di spine in spalla Simile a quello chel 
portava nel mondo a fare sul monte sacrificio a dio.” 


Plutarch has a treatise “wepi rod eudawopévov 
mpogdrov Te KiKAWw Tis ZeAtyns.”"— Plutarchi Opera: 
Lut. Paris, 1624, fol. tom. ii. p. 910. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromat. lib. i.) quotes 
Serapion for the tradition of the face which appears 
in the moon being the soul of a sibyl. See Sibyl. 
lina Oracula (Parisiis, 1607, 8vo.), pp. 97, 98. 

F: 


Collar of SS. (Vol. v., pp. 227. 255. &e.). — 
If you will not be angry with me for reviving this 
subject, I will just send a very short extract 
which I met with to-day in reading “A few Ob- 
servations on the Life of Sir John Banks” (who 
was Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas in the reign of King Charles), in Lloyd's 
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Statesmen and Favourites of England, published ig 
1665: 

“ He was one whom the collar of S. S. S., worn by 
judges and other magistrates, beeame very well, jf jt 
had its name from Sanctus, Simon, Simplicius; no mag 
being more seriously pious, none more singly honest,” 


From this it appears that judges and magistrates 
were entitled to wear this badge. 
Joun Branritt Harnisox, 
Orchard Street, Maidstone. 


At Gaddesby Church, in this county, is a high 
tomb against the north wall of the north aisle, re- 
puted to be of the Segrave family, whereon is an 
efligy of a knight bearing a collar of SS., which 
must have been beautifully executed, but which, 
from repeated coats of whitewash and the damp, 
is at present so clogged up as to be scarcely dis- 
cernible. 

“He is in armour, with a collar of SS., a large 
dagger on his right side; at his feet a dog; his head 
reclines on a helmet, and his hands, which are broken 
off, were uplifted in prayer. On the front [of the 
tomb] are four blank shields.” — Nichols's History of 
Leicestershire, vol. iii. part ii, p. 995., in which the 
above-mentioned tomb is engraved. 

Tuomas L. WatKan. 

Leicester. 


Reverence to the Altar (Vol. vi., pp. 33. 109.).— 
I do not quite agree with Mr. ‘on that the 
custom in Huntingdonshire, Pembrokeshire, and 
no doubt many other places, of bowing to the 
clergyman on entering church is a mere abuse of 
the ancient reverence to the altar ; for the two 
distinct usages may have coexisted. If it be 
nothing but a “transfer of the mark of respect 
from the altar to the clergyman,” at all events it 
received early sanction in some places; for example, 
in certain “ Statutes made by the Reverend the 
Deane and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Patrick, Dublin, for the government of the 
Vicears Choralls,” it is ordered : 

“VI. That every Viccar, att his first entrance into 
the choire, doe behave himself reverently, and doe ac- 
customed obeyance to the Deane.” 

And again : 

“XI. That every Viccar, att his goeing to read any 
lesson, littanies, or to the Lord’s table, shall, both goemg 
and att his returne, expresse a civell obeydance (sic) t 
the Deane.” 


These rules were made in 1692. (Mason's Hist. 
S. Patrick's Cath., p. 92.) A. A. 


Spanish Vessels wrecked on Irish Coast (Vol. vis 
p. 44.).—A letter from the inspecting general officer 
of the Coast Guard, printed at p. 499. of vol. xx. of 
the Illustrated London News, states that during the 
present year the remains of two of these vessels 
became distinctly visible on the Donegal coast 
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from the shifting of the sands. Attempts were | 
made to raise some of the cannon, but without 
secess. An anchor was however recovered, of 
which a drawing is given. A. A. D. 


Dress of the Clergy (Vol. vi., p. 99.).— The 
dress of the clergy, before the Reformation, was 
not, as far as I am aware, fixed by any eccle- 
gastical regulation. ‘Their luxurious dresses are 
often attacked by the writers, especially the poets, 
of the Middle Ages. Ina ballad of not later date 
than 1467 we hear of “ prestis "— 

«With your wyde fueryd hodes voyd of discrecion 

Un to your ouyn preachyng of contrary condition.” | 


who are bidden to 
“Make shorter your taylis and broder your crownys, 

Leve your short stuffede dowblettes and your pleylid 

gownys.”* 

Scarlet, however, seems to have been the most 
favourite colour with the priests, and on that 
secount was especially ridiculed by the maligners 
of the clergy : 

“ Of scarlet and grene gaie gownes 
That mote be shapin for the newe, 
To clippen ond kissin in townes, 
The damoseles that to the daunce sewe, 
Cuttid clothes to sewe the hewe, 
With longe pikis on ther shone : 
Our Godd’is gospell is not true, 
Either they serve the devill or none.” ¢ 

Much curious matter on this point, as well as all 
others connected with the domestic concerns of 
our ancestors, is to be found in the wills and in- 
ventories of the time. In that of Roger de Kyrkby, 
vicar of Gainford, published by the Surtees Socicty, 
there is mention made of more than one article of 
dress of a scarlet colour. It is probable that the | 
Protestants were the more violent against the 


clergy for wearing scarlet dresses because they | 


considered that colour symbolical of the “ Baby- 
lonish apostacy.” K. P. D. E. 


Virgilian Lots (Vol. vi., p- 77.).— The Editor's | 
note is indeed “ a very curious illustration” 
Sortes Virgiliane ; but it is hardly a direct answer 
to Tecepr’s question, “ What is the meaning of 
The Virgilian Lots?” Perhaps, therefore, the 
following extract from Dr. Smith's Antiquities 
(p. 1052.) may be found worth inserting : 

“It was the practice to consult the poets in the same 
way that the Mohammedans do the Koran and Hafiz, 
and many Christians the Bible, namely, by opening the 
book at random, and applying the first passage that 
stuck the eye to a person’s own immediate circum- 
stances. (S. Aug. Conféss., iv. 3.) This practice was 
‘ery common among the early Christians, who substi- 
tuted the Bible and Psalter for Homer and Virgil : 


_* Satirical Songs on Costume, p. 56. Percy Society, 
No. LXXXI. 
t The Plowman’s Tale. 
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many Councils repeatedly condemned these Sortes 
Sanctorum, as they were called. (Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, xxxviii. Note 51.) The Sibylline Books were 
consulted in the same way.” 

Teceve will find more on this curious subject 
in Prideaux’s Connexion, vol. ii. pp. 309, 310. 
(Tegg’s ed.) 

Bingham says (b. xvi. ¢.v. § 3.): 

*« It appears that some of the inferior clergy, out ofa 
base spirit and love of filthy lucre, encouraged this 
practice, and made a trade of it in the French church: 
whence the Gallican councils are very frequent in the 
condemnation of it.”—Quoted in Southey’s Common- 
p'ace Book, 


I can vouch for this superstitious use of Scrip- 
ture being by no means extinct, and this in the 
“higher classes.” (Vol. vi. p. 6.) Asa kindred 
bit of Folk Lore, I may add that the words of 
King Lemuel’s mother, the last chapter of Pro- 
verbs, are often made to do duty in the divining 
line. ‘The chapter is divided into thirty-one verses, 
one of which is appropriated to each day of the 
month; the response depends on which is the con- 
sulter’s birthday. What is the history of this 
plan? The mystery was explained to me by an 
Italian Roman Catholic servant. A.A. D. 


General Lambert (Vol. vi., p. 103.).—The fol- 
lowing traces him a little later. In the Maceles- 


field Correspondence (vol. ii. p. 31.) is a letter from 


the Rev. Thomas Baker to Collins, as is supposed, 
dated Sept. 4, °78, which ends thus: 

“ Major-General Lambert, prisoner at Plymouth, 
hath sent me these problems to be solved. I desire the 
solutions of them (having sent mine to him): 


“Prob. 1, aibiice:d 
aa + bh + cc + dd =250. 
b+5=e£c. 
a+9=d, Qu. a, b, c, d? 


aa + bb + cc +dd=756. 
b+6=c 
b-9=a, 


* Prob. 2. 


Qu. a, b, ed?” 
M. 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi” (Vol. vi., p. 100.).— 

“ And therefore the master of the ceremonies, at the 
Pope's inauguration, beareth two drie reeds, wliereof 
the one hath on the top a candle to kindle the other, 
crying aloud unto the Pope, 

* Sancte Pater, sic transit gloria mundi.’ 

(Paradinus in Symbol.) ”* 
I transcribe the above passage from Boys’ Works, 
p- 422. 1622, fol., but cannot help your corre- 
spondent any further in his search. Rr. 

Warmington. 





[* This work, by Claude Paradin, is entitled Sym- 
bola Heroica C. P. et Gabrielis Symeonis, de Gailica 
Lingua in Latinam conversa; Aunty. 8vo. 1583.—Ep.] 
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Lines on the Succession of the Kings of England | 
(Vol. iii., p.168.; Vol. vi., p. 83.).—As the fol- 
lowing genealogical mnemonics are comprised in 
less than half the space occupied by those of your 
correspondent E. C., perhaps you may think them 
worthy of preservation. I transcribe them from 
memory, and cannot refer to the source whence I 
obtained them : — 
George the Fourth, the son of Third, the grandson of 
the Second, 
The son of First — Ann's cousin he, as history has 





reckoned ; 

Ann Mary Second’s sister, either James the Second's 
daughter, 

Brother he of Second Charles, son of First Charles the | 
martyr : 


He James First’s son, the cousin of Elizabeth the Queen, 

First Mary's sister, sister she of Edward Sixth is seen ; 

Who son of Henry Eighth was, he Henry Seventh's son, 

Cousin of Richard Third, from whom he crown and 
kingdom won ; 

He uncle dread of Edward Fifth, the son of Edward 
Four, 

The cause of shame and sorrow both to the repentant 
Shore ; 

The cousin he of Henry Sirth, the son of Henry Five, 

Fourth Henry's son of Richard Second cousin, born to 
strive : 

He grandson was of Edward Third, of Edward Second 
son, 

First Edward's son, Third Henry's son, who was the 
son of John, 

John brother was of Richard First, the son of Henry 
Two, 

He Stephen's cousin, cousin he of Henry First, he who 

OF William Rufus brother was, the son of him we call 

First William, or the Conqueror, who did this realm 
enthrall. 


Wiutniam Bares. 
Birmingham. 


Aghindle or Aghendole (Vol. vi., p.9.).— The 
etymology of this word is from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and signifies the half-dole or divisional part, the 
measure being, as F’. R. R. states, the fourth part 
ofa peck. Spenser, in his Faery Queene, uses the 
word “ Hafendeale” in the sense of a partition ; 
and in Halliwell’s Archeological Dictionary “ hal- 
fendele” is given as the half, or half part. In 
Somerset a halfendeal garment is one composed of 
two different materials. In a marriage indenture 
dated 14th September, 1454, printed in Corrie’s | 
History of Lancashire, vol. ii. p. 645., it is cove- | 
nanted by parties living in Rochdale parish, that, | 

“ After ye decesse of saide Xtofer Kyrschagh, ye | 
saide Eleanor shall keepe reversion of halfundell of all 
the londes y* ever were ye saide Xtofer's, accordynge | 
to dedes in taile beforetyme thereof made.” 

J.D. 


Sinking Fund (Vol. vi., p. 101.).— Both the 
statements of Mr. M‘Culloch and Sir A. Alison are 
facts. The practicability of what has been ascer- | 
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tained to be impracticable—the continuance of the 
Sinking Fund—is assumed by Sir A. Alison, whois 
so far wrong. The extinguishment of the National 
Debt by that fund would have required the tax. 


| ation to have been increased about double; tha 


is, raising it in round numbers from fifty to nearly 
one hundred millions sterling per annum for the 
twenty-seven years. It is, however, well known that 
from 1813 to 1815, so far fromraising money fora 
Sinking Fund, the excessive expenses of the war 
were with difficulty defrayed by the Government; 
and in 1822 it was found necessary even to reduce 
the current expenses of the year by extending the 


| charge of naval and military pensions over a long 


term of years, —an arrangement partially forced 
on the Bank of England, other capitalists declining 
the terms. The reduction of the National Debt 
has proceeded, on the average of thirty-seven years, 
at the rate of about three millions annually; the 
principle being to apply surplus revenue only in 
reduction of debt, instead of borrowing to creates 
Sinking Fund. Comparing the national case to 
that of an individual,—suppose he, being in debt, 
reduces that debt by paying off 1000U. per annum, 
being clear savings out of his income, he in that 
case pursues the course now followed by the 
Government. On the principle of the Sinking 
Fund, however, he would go on borrowing of A, 


| on the one hand, and buy up the debt from B.,, to 


whom A. had transferred it, till the amount bought 
up equalled the amount of debt incurred. 
T. J. Bucxtox. 
Bristol Road, Birmingham. 


Punch and Judy (Vol.v., p. 610. ; Vol. vi., p.43.). 
—N.B. does not adduce any authority for his 
I cannot adduce any 
authority for tracing it up to Judai. Have we 
both adopted a mere oral tradition? Surely there 
must be many of the readers of “N. & Q” who 
can furnish us with a reference, if one exists? 

Baoricvs. 


Edgmond, Salop. 


Rhymes on Places (Vol. v., p. 293., and pa 
— These rhymes may be, perhaps, wort adding 
to those which have been already collected by 
your contributors ; one is on the river Dove and 
its fertilising properties : 
“In spring Dove's flood, 
Is worth a king's good.” 
Another is : 
“ Derbyshire born, and Derbyshire bred 
Strong in the arms, and weak in the head.” 

It may be useful to note that in Derbyshire, 
which is always called by the natives of the county 
Darbyshire, except in the town of Derby itself, 
Dove is pronounced, not to rhyme to “ love, 33 
Wordsworth has it, but “ Dwve.” 

The following rhyme stands at the head of the 
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jease of the Hough, a farm belonging to the Bi- 
shop of Lichfield, near Eccleshall, but which has 
for some centuries been held by a family of the 
name of Blest : 
“While the ivy is green, and the holly is rough, 
This is a lease for the Blest of the Hough.” 
Iremember, too, a couplet on the Isle of Thanet, 
which ran thus: 
“When England rings, (Query wrings) 
Thanet sings.” 
W. Fraser. 


When a boy I often heard the following : 
* Doddington dovecote, Wilby hen, 

Irthlingborough ploughboys, aud Wellingborough 

men,” 

Three miles from Wellingborough is Finedon, 
where is an old inn called the Bell; upon the 
front of this inn is a curious portrait painted on 
panel, with this inscription : 

“Queen Enprrn, lady once of Finedon, 
Where at the Bell good fare is dined on.” 
Ihave frequently seen the above, but could never 
learn the origin either of the portrait or the lines. 
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Wedgwood Family (Vol. v., p. 351.).— Your 
correspondent C. Mansriecp InGepy is in error 
when he states that the Miss Allens, mentioned in 


| his communication, came from Devonshire. They 


B. H.C. | 


Sleep like a Top (Vol. vi., p. 51.). — Your cor- 
respondent P.'I’., in referring to a probable mis- 
translation in Hlousehold Words otf the French 
word sabot, seems to have overlooked the fact that 
to “sleep like a top” is a comparison as much in 
need of explanation as to sleep like a wooden shoe. 
Whence the phrase, and what its meaning? Is 
the humming of a top suggestive of human snoring ? 

Surevey Ilisserp. 


More recent Corruplions (Vol. vi., p. 95.).—To 
differ with, instead of from; to be frightened of, 
instead of at. I am afraid time will always intro- 
duce ellipses, such as directly, for directly after ; 
but, perhaps, a successful stand may be made 
against the confusion of prepositions. M. 


Knightsbridge (Vol. vi. p. 169.).— H. G. D. 
will probably obtain the information he requires 
from S. A. Eyre, Esq., 9. Fitzroy Street. This 
gentleman, formerly a surgeon in the army, pre- 
sented a pair of regimental colours formerly be- 
longing to the Knightsbridge Volunteers, to the 
United Service Institution, where they are pre- 
served as a relic of that important “ Volunteer” 
movement which roused the military 
England, and contributed not a little towards the 
successes of the Peninsular Campaign. ‘The left 
or regimental colour is blue, spangled, with a 
painted rebus device, of a knight in armour riding 
over a bridge. Major Eyre raised and com- 
uuanded the regiment, and is doubtless the Major 
Ayres of the ballad chorus remembered by 


i. G. D, L. H. J. T. 


ardour of 


were the daughters of John Bartlett Allen of 
Cresselly, Pembrokeshire. The Christian name 
of Wedgwood the potter was Josiah; and the 
names of his three sons were John, Thomas, and 
Josiah. I subjoin a list of the children of Mr. 
Allen, by which you will see that there were nine 
(not four) daughters. 

Burke's Landed Gentry, 1850, p. 14. (slightly 
corrected) :— 

John Bartlett Allen, Esq., of Cresselly, county of 
Pembroke, married in 1783 Elizabeth, only child 
of John Hensleigh of Panteague, and had issue 
John Hensleigh his heir. 

Lancelot Baugh, one of the six clerks in Chan- 
cery, born January 1774, married, first, 13th May, 
1813, Caroline, daughter of Mr. Romilly of Dul- 
wich, brother of Sir Samuel Romilly, who died 
in 1830. Mr. L. B. Allen married, secondly, in 
July, 1841, Georgiana Sarah, daughter of Charles 
Nathaniel Baily, by the Lady Sarah his wife, 
daughter of George, fourth Earl of Jersey. 

Elizabeth, married to Josiah Wedgwood, Esq. 

Catherine, second wife of Sir James Mackintosh. 

Mary, died young. 

Caroline, married to the Rev. Edward Drewe, 
Rector of Broadhembury, two of whose daughters 
married the late Lord Gifford and the present 
Baron Alderson. 

Harriet, married to the Rev. Matthew Surtees, 
M.A., Prebendary of Canterbury and Gloucester, 
younger son of Ambrose Surtees, Esq., of New- 
castle and Headley, and brother-in-law of Lord 
Eldon. 

Jane, married to John Wedgwood. 

Jessie, married to Sismondi the historian 

Emma. 


Frances. C. J. 
“ Vox populi, vox Dei” (Vol. iii., p. 288.).— A 


gentleman once used this expression in conversa- 
tion with, I believe, Mr. John Wesley. He at 
once replied, “ No, it cannot be the voice of God, 
for it was vor populi that cried out, ‘ Crucify him, 
crucify him !’” Ciericus (D.) 

“ Dieu et mon droit” (Vol. iii., p. 407.).—It 
was the parole of the day, given by Richard I. of 
England to his army at the battle of Gisors in 
France. In this battle the French were defeated ; 
and in remembrance of this signal victory, he 
made it the motto of the royal arms of England, 
and it has ever since been retained. Crericus (D.) 


Coral Charms (Vol. vi. p. 11.). — A. A. D. 
should consult Payne Knight’s Worship of Priapus, 
and compare the [talian importations with the 
curious “ charms” there exhibited, It is possible 
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that he might fiad a resemblance, if not an iden- 
tity. The book is scarce, and not readily met 
with out of the British Museum. S. Rea. Orme. 


The Ring-finger (Vol. iv., pp. 150. 199. 261.; 
Vol. v., pp. 114. 371. 492.).—Several of your corre- 
spondents have very kindly and very ingeniously 
replied to my Query respecting the ring-finger. 
I am, however, still inclined te suspect that the 
fourth finger was used for matrimonial purposes 
before ecclesiastical customs or symbolisms were 
in vogue. I copy part of a note from Grey’s 
edition of Hudibrus, but am unable to verify the 
references : 





“ Aleadas X. Rex Assyriorum regnavit annis 33, et 
anno ejus 11. Sparta condita est a filio Phoronci, qui 
invenit usum annulorum; et in quarto digito poni 
annulum debere dixit, quia ab illo vena pertingit ab 
cor. — Gobelini, Persona, Cosmodromii wxtas 111.; Mei- 
bomii Rer. Germanic. tom. i. p. 89.”"—Hudibras, vol. ii. 
p. 235. n.: Dublin, 1744. 

Grey gives also references to Aulus Gellius, 
Wheatly, and Sir Thomas Browne; but these I 
had already adduced in my Query, and I have not 
»yresent access to another of his authorities, viz. : 
Dr. Wotton’s Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning, chap. x. p. 133. Rr. 


Warmington, 


Boscovich (Vol. vi., p. 102.).—In reference to 
Bosvovich, and for an account of the system deve- 
loped in his T’heoria Philosophie Naturalis, you 
direct your inquirer A. N. to see the article 
“ Physics” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Have you not been misled by the observation 
and similar reference at the close of the biogra- 
phical account of Boscovich in the same Encyelo- 
pedia, which appears to me to be a misiake? 
There is no account of Boscovich's system — no 
mention of Boscovich’s name that I find, in the 
said article “ Physics.”* The article is well worth 
reading, on many accounts, but not for any notice 
which it contains of Boscovich. ‘This matter hap- 
pened to fall under my notice some months ago, 
when looking into the beautiful appendix to Bos- 
covich's work relating to metaphysical topics, De 
Anima et Deo, de Spatio et Tempore, and observing 
with satisfaction the salutary influence of the 
English philosophers, Locke, Newton, and Clarke, 
upon his mind, and his perfect agreement with 
them. E. T. 

Wildwood, Hampstead. 

[* Our correspondent is correct. We were misled 
by a reference to that article in the biographical account 
of Bescovich.] 
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NG.—COURT, FA- 
and COMPLIMENTARY. 
The Proprietor of Taz Lonvon Genenat 
Mocastxe Wanenovuse begs respectfully to 
yemind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adopt Mourning Attire, that eve y 
article of the very best description, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be had 
at this Establishment at a me ment's notice. 
Esrimares ron Senvants’ Movanrno, afford- 
ing agreat saving to families, ar e furnished ; 
whilst the habitual atte ndance of experience d 
assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 
pers|, enables them to » 
necessary for the occas 
grade or condi ion of the community 
ano Famity Movanine is always kept ma 
up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning 
wired, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
either | in Town or into the Country,and on the 
most Reasonable Terms. 
W.C. JAY, 247-249. 
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OME ACCOUNT of DOMES. 
kK) TIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 
from the Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth 
Century with numerous Iilustrations of Ex- 
isting Remains from Original Drawings. By 
T. HUDSON TURNER 

“ What Horace Walpole attempted,and what 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake has done for oil- 
painting — elucidated its history and traced its 
progress in England by means of the records 
of expenses and mandates of the successive 
Sovereigns of the realm — Mr. Hudson Turner 
has now achieved for Domestic Architecture in 
this country during ae twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries."’ — Architect, 

*The writer of the present volume ranks 
among the most intelligent of the craft, and a 
eareful perusal of its contents will convince 
the reader of the enormous amount of labour 
bestowed on its minutest details. as well as the 
discriminating judgment presiding over the 
general arrangement.” — Morning Chronicle. 

“ The book of which the title is given above 
is one of the very few attempts that have been 
inade in this country to treat this interesting 
subject in anything more than a superficia 
manner. 

Mr yA exhibits much learning and 
research, and punsequently laid before 
the reader aeh interesting information. It 
is a book that was wanted, and that affords us 
some relief from the mass of works on E 
siastical Architecture with which of late years 
we have been deluged. 

“ The work is well illustrated throughout 

with wood-engravings of the more interesting 
remains, and wil prove a valuable addition to 
he antiquary's library.” — Literary Gazette. 

“Tt is asa text-book on the social comforts 
and condition of the Squires and Gentry of Eng- 
land during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, that the leading value of Mr. Turner's 
prese nt publication will be fuund to consist. 

Tur er’s handsomely-printed velume is 
profusely illustrated with eureful woodcuts of 
all important existing remains, made aya 
drawings by Mr. Blore and Mr. Twopeny.” 


Atheneum. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxteai, and 
377. otrand, Londo’ 





















3 vols. 8vo. price 27. Ss. 


T , > 
GLOSSARY OF 
4 USED IN GRECIAN, 
ALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE The* Fifth Edition enlaiged, exem- 
plitied by 1700 Woodcuts. 

“In the Preparation of this the Fifth Edi- 

tion of the Glossary of Architecture, no pains 
have been spared to render it worthy of the 
continued patronage which the work has re- 
-d from its first publication. 
The Text has been considerably aug- 
men ed, as well by the additions of many new 
Articles, as by the enlargment of the old ones, 
aud the nuinber of Illustrations has been in- 
creased from eleven hun to seventeen 
bum lred. 

“Several additional Foreign examples are 
given, for the purpose of comparisoa with 
euglish work, of the same periods. 

“ In the nag Edition, considerably more 
attention has been given to the subject of 
Mediazval Carpentry, the number of Lilustra- 
tions of ‘Open ‘Timber Roofs,’ has been much 
increased, and most of the Carpenter's terms 
in use at the period have been i: troduced with 
authorities."’— Preface to the Fis th Edition. 


JOHN —_—- PARKER, Oxford ; and 
- Strand, London. 
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‘ALMON and TROUT FISH- 
h ING. — CHARLES F ARLOW, Fishing- 
tackle Manufacturer, 191. Strand, opposite St. 
Clement's Danes, near to Temple Bar (iate of 
221.), invites Anglers to inspect his vast Stock 
of Salmon and Trout Rods, and all other Gear, 
for the sure capture of River Fisn, at moderate 
prices. Best Salmon Rods, Two Guineas ; best 
Trout ditto, One Guinea. Salmvn Flies, from 
on a dozen ; Grilse fF lies, 3s.; and Trout ditto, 

a dozen. Salmon Gut, from Se. a hank; 

T rout ditto, 2s. Catalogues forwarded gratis. 
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of a new Edition of Stone in TWENTY FOLIO VOLUMES, 


PROSPECTUS 


corresponding in size with the convenieng siete 


collective edition of 1623, to suit numerous fac-similes to be made from that work.— Privately printed for Subscribers only, 


THE W ORKS 


WILLIAM SHAKESPE ARE, 


WITH A 


Hew Collation of the earlp Crditions, 


ORIGINAL NOVELS 


JAMES 


AND TALES 
COPIOUS ARCH.EOLOGICAL 


0. HALLIWELDE, E: 


ALL THE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


AND A LIFE OF THE POET: 


ON WHICH THE PLAYS 
TO EACH PLAY; 


Qy F 


ARE FOUNDED; 


Rs 7) lr’, Ss, A. 


H rary Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and of the Royal Society of Literature, &c. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY AND UN 


Tae preparation of this work has occupied 
my earnest attention for nearly twelve years ; 
my ones being to bring together, from the 
stores of Elizabethan literature, art, or science, 
whatever really tends to illustrate the pages of 
the great poet of the world, in the full convic- 
tion there yet remains room for one cor 

hensive edition which shall answer the re- 
quirements of the student and zealous in juirer. 
Granting that the general spirit of Shakespeare 


may be appreciated without the assistance of 


lengthened commentary, it caunot be denicl 
there is much which is obscure to the modern 
reader, — numerous allusions to the literature, 
manners, aud phraseolory of the times which 
require e xplanation and careful discussion 
Bach play will be accompanied by ev 
kind of useful literary and antiquarian illu;- 
tration, extending to comple copies of all 
novels, tales, or dramas onw hict h it is fu 
and entire unpressions of the first sk le 
some of which will be new to the stude nt, a vd 
others carefully collate! with the originals. 
In fact, no pains will be spared to ren ler this 
e.lition the most complete in every respect that 
has yet been produced ; su verseding entirely the 
Variorum editi on of 1821, with the addition of 
all Shakesperian discoverie sof any importance 
which have been made since that period. The 
work will be c>piously illustrated by fac-similes 
and wool-cuts, the direction of which has been 
undertaken by Mr. Fairholt, who has also most 
kindly promised to assist me in the selection. 
t is unnecessary to enlarge on the importin 
of such assistance, and the valuable aid to be 
expected from Mr. Fairholt's extensive reading 
ia Elizabethen literature and intimate ac- 
quaiatanc: with every department of ancient 


art. 
The engravings throuchout will be rizidly 
est 


subjects which really elucitate 
giving representations of articles 
are, or to which he m y 
thus serving as pic 
In the case of the 
historic play #, Monumental effizies of the prin- 
cipal characters, personal reiiqu 
views of places alluded to, will t 
but in no case will truthfulness be sa 
or a false taste for meretricious picture- 
allowed. The engravings will be rizid fac- 
similes of the original subjects in all cases, and 
will depend on their own intrinsic merit as 
Shakesperian illustrations. There is much ia 
public and private museums whic has never 
yet been used in this way, and which it will b: 
our care to investigate, searching far and wide 
for objects which may secure to our readers a 
correct idea of their form and chara-ter 
they were present to the mind of the ; 
dramatist. For such purposes, we may o 
we have already full access to Lord Londes- 
borough's collection, and have availed our- 
selves sof ¢ others at home and abroad. 
The size of the first folio, after much con- 
sideration, has been adk »pted, not only becauss 


F TAIRHOLT, 


it is the most convenient ‘fo lio fo m (barely 

sasurinz fourteen inches by nine), and suits 
the size of the fac-similes, most of which would 
otherwise have to be folde 1, but the maz < ade 
of the undertaking preclu ies a y ot - 
it intended to complete it in any reasonable 
number of volumes. 

we now proceed to speak of the mode of 

culation ; and in anxiously considerins this 
8 subject, have — e:refui to bear in mind the 
obligations due to the original subscribers of so 

xpensive a work, as well as the necessity of 
th > larrce expenditure being reimburse l, to say 
of an adequvte return for the lit-rary 
, ~the attainment of which is more thaa 
natical, as it would be incompatible 
ranrement which securel the per- 
r a high price. Now, it is a well- 
kaowa fact that no literary or artist wr 
maintains its original value unless the i 
sion is strictly limited ; and it is propose! to 
a lopt this course on the present occasion. Tae 
ment ye pe hay i fo Banks the 
number of copies ed and fifty 
under the foll wm be con litio ir] 

The impression of this edition of Shake- 
speare will be most strictly limited to one hun- 
dred and fifty copies, and each copy will hive 
the printer's autograph certificate that that 
limit has beon preserved. 

2. The work will be completed ia about 
twenty folio volumes; but any volumes in 
excess of that number will be presented to the 
original subscribers. 

3. All the plates and woolcuts us ~ for this 
work will be destroyed, anl no se ite im- 
pression of any of them will be take “y FP. 

The original subse m price of each vo- 
lur me (a thick folio, copiously illustrated) will 

bearing in min! the 

anl _ expenditure re jui- 

: Editor is con iy lent 

that price will n t on! y 47 retained, but,in all 

me abability, greatly raised withia a few years. 

whole will be completed (p.v.) in 

= ars; so that for a comparatively sna! an- 

nual expenditure (about six cuineas) during 

that period, the subscriber will possess the most 

complete monograph edition of the works of 

the greatest poet of all ages. Nor cxa it be 

anticipated he will be purchasir what is likely 

to fallin value. He wiil pos.ess a work that 

an never come into the market, but, in its 

pecuniary relations, will Le | somewhat in 

the position of a ngraving, only to be 
possessed by a very limited number. 

The Editor has been anxious thus to state at 
some length the considerations which have 
urged him to limit the impression of the work 

» strictiy ; for however willing, on many ac- 
counts, to ‘seek & more extensive circulation, 
he could not bring himself personally to ask 
for support without taking every means to 
ensure, in their fullest extent, t 
those who are inclined to ence 
ous under aking of this kind. 
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‘DER THE DIRECTION OF 
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over, was too great to venture the publications 
in the ordinary way; and he was, then, 
compelle her to abandon the hope of print 
ing his ~ aterials. or to appeal to the select he 
l yt 1 rstand the merits of the design 
few, the Editor hopes he mm, 
out arrogance, avow the design of oleting 
the nost ¢>pivus edition of Shakespeare ev 
printe !, and one of the most important 
of volumes that could be placed in an 
library. 
It is due to thee urators and possessors of the 
; n collections to acknowledge, 
vith ¢ atitude, the re wtiness with whieh they 
hove given or promised every facility fr 
purposes of this und -rtaking; and, inedditin 
to tt re sources accessible to my predecessors the 
rary treasures of a bibliographical - 
who possesses the finest private collection 
early quarto Shakespeares in the world, willle 
yailable for the first time in the presacation 
© present edition. The completes, 
however, of my own library, ia the departmens 
of Shabesperiana, renders me to someextalt 
independent of other re posituries, Bi 
chased, for several ye rk on the 
subject which has c 
not procurable ia public Jit »raries, 
pense hence incurred would appear unressmm 
able to those who were not conversant with @ 
prices realized for dra:natic rarities ; two 
alone having cost me upwards of 10m, 
ra averazing very ae 
ac? only allud “d to for the = 


z that no exertions have been 


want of appreciation. 

speare, the greatest o 

should surely be oarveun 

least. by the reading of \ t i 
pencil of the archwolozical draughtsman. 
one edition, let ev source of anne illustrar 
tion be explored an sen sible to 
student and the future edito 

there be something redundant, much will re 
main suggestive of familiar explanations a 
obscurities and more popular uses. 

It must be observed that ws the demand fer 
this edition should exceed the narrow 
assi zne 1 to the impression, as the Editor has 
every reason to consider will be the ease from 
the som>what unexpected number of 
tions already ree rived from the single advet 


right of selecti 2 

libraries of a perma : 

undertaking will be carried on, 

coneeived, without any commercial views, - 
inducement shall be pe ~rmitted to influense, 
alteration in the limit above ——— 





All ications 
inz this work should be sadressed ‘to M i 
weil, Avenue L.dge, Brixton Hill, Surrey. 








